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CHAPTER L 
DoororR FELL. 


OT attend her own 
son when he is ill!” 
said my mother. 
“She does not de- 
serve to have a 
son!” And Mrs. 
Pendennis looked 
towards her own 
only darling whilst 
uttering this indig- 
nant exclamation. 
As she looked, I 
know what passed 

, through her mind. 
She nursed me, she 
dressed me in little 
capsand long-clothes, 
she attired me in 
my first jacket and 
trousers. She watch- 
ed at my bedside 
through my infan- 
tile and juvenile ail- 
ments, She tended 
me through all my 
life, she held me to 
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2 THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


her heart with infinite prayers and blessings. She is no longer with 
us to bless and pray; but from heaven, where she is, I know her love 
pursues me; and often and often I think she is here, only invisible. 

“Mrs. Firmin would be of no good,” growled Dr. Goodenough. “ She 
would have hysterics, and the nurse would have two patients to look after.” 

“ Don’t tell me,” cries my mother, with a flush on her cheeks. ‘“ Do 
you suppose if that child” (meaning, of course, her paragon) “ were ill, I 
would not go to him?” 

“My dear, if that child were hungry, you would chop off your head 
to make him broth,” says the doctor, sipping his tea. 

“ Potage a la bonne femme,” says Mr. Pendennis. “ Mother, we have 
it at the club. You would be done with milk, eggs, and a quantity of 
vegetables. You would be put to simmer for many hours in an earthen 
pan, and As 

“Don’t be horrible, Arthur!” cries a young lady, who was my 
mother’s companion of those happy days. 

“ And people wken they knew you would like you very much.” 

My uncle looked as if he did not understand the allegory. 

“What is this you are talking about ? potage a la—what d’ye call’em?” 
says he. “I thought we were speaking of Mrs. Firmin, of Old Parr 
Street. Mrs. Firmin is a doosid delicate woman,” interposed the major. 
*¢ All the females of that family are. Her mother died early. Her sister, 
Mrs. Twysden, is very delicate. She would be of no more use in a sick 
room than a—than a bull in a china-shop, begad! and she might catch 
the fever, too.” 

“ And so might you, major!” cries the deetor. ‘“ Aren’t you talking 
to me, who have just come from the boy? Beep your distance, or I shall 
bite you.” . 

The old gentleman gave'a little backward movement with his chair. 

“Gad, it’s no joking matter,” says he; “I’ve known fellows catch 
fevers at—at ever so much past my age. At any rate, the boy is no boy 
of mine, begad! I dine at Firmin’s’house, who has married into a good 
family, though he is only a doctor, asd——” 

“ And pray what was my husband?” cried Mrs. Pendennis. 

“Only a doctor, indeed!” calls out'Goodenough. “My dear creature, 
I have a great mind to give him the*searlet fever this*minute !” 

“My father was a surgeon and apothecary, I have heard,” says the 
widow's son. 

“ And what then? And I should liketto knowiif'a man of one of the 
most ancient families in the kingdom—im the empire, begad !—hasn’t a 
right to pursoo a learned, a useful, an honourable profession. My brother 
John was——” 

“ A medical practitioner !” I say; with a sigh. 

And my uncle arranges his hair, putsshis handkerchief to his teeth, 
and says— 

“Stuff! nonsense—no patience with these personalities, begad! 
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Firmin is a doctor, certainly—so are you—so are others. But Firmin is 
@ university man, and a gentleman. Firmin has travelled. Firmin is 
intimate with some of the best people in England, and has married into 
one of the first families. Gad, sir, do you suppose that a woman bred up 
in the lap of luxury—in the very lap, sir—at Ringwood and Whipham, 
and at Ringwood House in Walpole-street, where she was absolute 
mistress, begad — do you suppose such a woman is fit to be nurse- 
tender in a sick room? She never was fit for that, or for ‘anything 
except—” (here the major saw smiles on the countenances of some of his 
audience) “ except, 1 say, to preside at Ringwood House and—and adorn 
society, and that sort of thing. And if such a woman chooses to run 
away with her uncle's doctor, and marry below her rank—why, J don’t 
think it’s a laughing matter, hang me if I do.” 

“ And so she stops at the Isle of Wight, whilst the poor boy remains 
at the school,” sighs my mother. 

“Firmin can’t come away. He is in attendance on the Grand Dook. 
The prince is never easy without Firmin. He has given him his Order of 
the Swan. They are moving heaven and earth in high quarters; and I 
bet you even, Goodenough, that that boy whom you have been attending 
will be a baronet—if you don’t kill him off with your confounded potions 
and pills, begad !” 

Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and contracted his great eye- 
brows. 

My uncle continued— 

“T know what you mean. Firmin is a gentlemanly man—a handsome 
man. I remember his father, Brand Firmin, at Valenciennes with the 
Dook of York—one of the handsomest men in Europe. Firebrand 
Firmin, they used to call him—a red-headed fellow—a tremendous 
duellist : shot an Irishman—became serious in after life, and that sort of 
thing—quarrelled with his son, who was doosid wild in early days. Gen- 
tlemanly man, certainly, Firmin. Black hair: his father had red. So 
much the better for the doctor; but—but—we understand each other, I 
think, Goodenough? and you and I have seen some queer fishes in our 
time.” ’ 

And the old gentleman winked and took his snuff graciously, and, as 
it were, puffed the Firmin subject away. 

“Was it to show me a queer fish that you took me to Dr. Firmin’s 
house in Parr Street?” asked Mr. Pendennis of his uncle. ‘“ The house 
was not very gay, nor the mistress very wise, but they were all as kind as 
might be; and I am very fond of the boy.” 

“ So did Lord Ringwood, his mother’s uncle, like him,” cried Major 
Pendennis. “That boy brought about a reconciliation between his 
mother and her uncle, after her runaway match. I suppose you know 
she ran away with Firmin, my dear?” 

My mother said “she had heard something of the story.” And the 
major once more asserted that Dr. Firmin was a wild fellow twenty 
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years ago. At the time of which I am writing he was Physician to the 
Plethoric Hospital, Physician to the Grand Duke of Groningen, and 
knight of his order of the Black Swan, member of many learned societies, 
the husband of a rich wife, and a person of no small consideration. 

As for his son, whose name figures at the head of these pages, you 
may suppose he did not die of the illness about which we had just been 
talking. A good nurse waited on him, though his mamma was in the 
country.’ Though his papa was absent, a very competent physician was 
found to take charge of the young patient, and preserve his life for the 
benefit of his family, and the purposes of this history. 

We pursued our talk about Philip Firmin and his father, and his 
grand-uncle the earl, whom Major Pendennis knew intimately well, until 
Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was announced, and our kind physician took 
leave of us, and drove back to London. Some who spoke on that summer 
evening are no longer here to speak or listen. Some who were young 
then have topped the hill and are descending towards the valley of the 
shadows. “ Ah,” says old Major Pendennis, shaking his brown curls, as 
the doctor went away; “did you see, my good soul, when I spoke about 
his confrére, how glum Goodenough looked? They don’t love each other, 
my dear. Two of a trade don’t agree, and besides I have no doubt the 
other doctor-fellows are jealous of Firmin, because he lives in the best 
society. A man of good family, my dear. There has already been a 
great rapprochement; and if Lord Ringwood is quite reconciled to him, 
there’s no knowing what luck that boy of Firmin’s may come ‘o.” 


Although Dr. Goodenough might think but lightly of his confrére, a 
great portion of the public held him in much higher estimation: and 
especially in the little community of Grey Friars, of which the kind 
reader has heard in previous works of the present biographer, 
Dr. Brand Firmin was a very great favourite, and received with much 
respect and honour. Whenever the boys at that school were afflicted with 
the common ailments of youth, Mr. Sprat, the school apothecary, provided 
for them; and by the simple, though disgusting remedies which were in 
use in those times, generally succeeded in restoring his young patients 
to health. But if young Lord Egham (the Marquis of Ascot’s son, as my 
respected reader very likely knows) happened to be unwell, as was 
frequently the case, from his lordship’s great command of pocket-money 
and imprudent fondness for the contents of the pastrycook’s shop; or 
if any very grave case of illness occurred in the school, then, quick, the 
famous Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, Burlington Gardens, was sent 
for; and an illness must have been very severe, if he could not cure it. 
Dr. Firmin had been a school-fellow, and remained a special friend, of 
the head-master. When young Lord Egham, before mentioned (he was 
our only lord, and therefore we were a little proud and careful of our 
darling youth), got the erysipelas, which swelled his head to the size of a 
pumpkin, the doctor triumphantly carried him through his illness, and 
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was complimented by the head-boy in his Latin oration on the anaual 
speech-day for his superhuman skill and godlike delight salutem hominibus 
dando. The head-master turned towards Dr. Firmin, and bowed: the 
governors and bigwigs buzzed to one another, and looked at him: the boys 
looked at him: the physician held his handsome head down towards his 
shirt-frill. His modest eyes would not look up from the spotless lining 
of the broad-brimmed hat on his knees. A murmur of applause hummed 
through the ancient hall, a scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new 
cassocks among the masters, and a refreshing blowing of noses ensued, 
as the orator polished off his period, and then passed to some other 
theme. 

Amidst the general enthusiasm, there was one member of the auditory 
scornful and dissentient. This gentleman whispered to his comrade at the 
commencement of the phrase concerning the doctor the, I believe, of Eastern 
derivation monosyllable “ Bosh!” and he added sadly, looking towards 
the object of all this praise, “‘ He can’t construe the Latin—though it is 
all a parcel of humbug.” 

“ Hush, Phil! ” said his friend; and Phil’s face flushed red, as Dr. 
Firmin, lifting up his eyes, looked at him for one moment; for the recipient 
of all this laudation was no other than Phil’s father. 

The illness of which we spoke had long since passed away. Philip 
was a schoolboy no longer, but in his second year at the university, and 
one of half-a-dozen young men, ex-pupils of the school, who had come up 
for the annual dinner. The honours of this year’s dinner were for Dr. 
Firmin, even more than for Lord Ascot in his star and ribbon, who walked 
with his arm in the doctor’s into chapel. His lordship faltered when, in 
his after-dinner speech, he alluded to the inestimable services and skill of 
his tried old friend, whom he had known as a fellow-pupil in those walls 
—(loud cheers)—whose friendship had been the delight of his life—a 
friendship which he prayed might be the inheritance of their children. 
(Immense applause ; after which Dr. Firmin spoke.) 

The doctor's speech was perhaps a little commonplace; the Latin 
quotations which he used were not exactly novel ; but Phil need not have 
been so angry or ill-behaved. He went on sipping sherry, glaring at his 
father, and muttering observations that were anything but complimentary 
to his parent. “ Now, look,” says he, “ he is going to be overcome by 
his feelings. He will put his handkerchief up to his mouth, and show his 
diamond ring. I told you so! It’s toomuch. I can’t swallow this... 
this sherry. I say, you fellows, let us come out of this, and have a 
smoke somewhere.” And Phil rose up and quitted the dining-room, just 
as his father was declaring what a joy, and a pride, and a delight it. was to 
him to think that the friendship with which his noble friend honoured him 
was likely to be transmitted to their children, and that when he had passed 
away from this earthly scene (cries of “ No, no!” ‘ May you live a 
thousand years! ”’) it would be his joy to think that his son would always 
find a friend and protector in the noble, the princely house of Ascot. 
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We found the carriages waiting cutside Grey Friars’ Gate, and Philip 
Firmin, pushing me into his father’s, told the footman to drive home, and 
that the doctor would return in Lord Ascot’s carriage. Home then to 
Old Parr Street we went, where many a time as a boy I had been welcome. 
And we retired to Phil’s private den in the back buildings of the great 
house: and over our cigars we talked of the Founder’s-day Feast, and 
the speeches delivered; and of the old Cistercians of our time, and how 
Thompson was married, and Johnson was in the army, and Jackson (not 
red-haired Jackson, pig-eyed Jackson,) was first in his year, and so forth; 
and in this twaddle were most happily engaged, when Phil's father flung 
open the tall door of the study. 

“ Here’s the governor!” growled Phil; and in an undertone, “ what 
does he want?” 

“ The governor,” as I looked up, was not a pleasant object to behold. 
Dr. Firmin had very white false teeth, which perhaps were a little too 
large for his mouth, and these grinned in the gas-light very fiercely. On 
his cheeks were black whiskers, and over his glaring eyes fierce black eye- 
brows, and his bald head glittered like a billiard-ball. You would hardly 
have known that he was the original of that melancholy philosophic 
portrait which all the patients admired in the doctor's waiting-room. 

“T find, Philip, that you took my carriage,” said the father; “ and 
Lord Ascot and I had to walk ever so far for a cab!” 

“ Hadn't he got his own carriage? I thought, of course, he would 
have his carriage on a State-day, and that you would come home with the 
lord,” said Philip. 

“ T had promised to bring him home, sir! ” said the father. 

“ Well, sir, I’m very sorry,” continued the son, curtly. 

“ Sorry !” screams the other. 

“ T can’t say any more, sir, and I am very sorry,” answers Phil; and 
he knocked the ash of his cigar into the stove. 

The stranger within the house hardly knew how to look on its master 
or his son. There was evidently some dire quarrel between them. The 
eld man glared at the young one, who calmly looked his father in the face. 
Wicked rage and hate seemed to flash from the doctor’s eyes, and anon 
came a look of wild pitiful supplication towards the guest, which was 
most painful to bear. In the midst of what dark family mystery was I? 
What meant this cruel spectacle of the father’s terrified anger, and the 
son’s scorn ? 

“TI appeal to you, Pendennis,” says the doctor, with a choking 
utteranee and a ghastly face. 

“ Shall we begin ab ovo, sir?” says Phil. Again the ghastly look of 
terror comes over the father’s face. 

“ ]—I promise to bring one of the first noblemen in England,” gasps 
the doctor, “from a public dinner, in my carriege; and my son takes it, 
and leaves me and Lord Ascot to walk !—Is it fair, Pendennis? Is it the 
conduct of a gentleman to a gentleman; of a son to a father?” 
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“No, sir,” I said, gravely, “nothing can excuse it.” Indeed I was 
shocked at the young man’s obduracy and undutifulness. 

“J told you it was a mistake!” cries Phil, reddening. “TI heard 
Lord Ascot order his own carriage; I made no doubt he would bring my 
father home. To ride in a chariot with a footman behind me, is no 
pleasure to me, and I would far rather have a Hansom and a cigar. 
It was a blunder, and Lam sorry for it—there! And if I live to a 
hundred I can’t say more.” 

“If you are sorry, Philip,” groans the father, “it is enough.” 
“You remember, Pendennis, when—when my son and I were not on 
this—on this footing,” and he looked up for a moment at a picture which 
was hanging over Phil's head—a portrait of Phil’s mother; the lady 
of whom my own mother spoke, on that evening when we had talked of 
the boy’s illness. Both the ladies had passed from the world now, and 
their images were but painted shadows on the wall. 

The father had accepted an apology, though the son had made none. 
I looked at the elder Firmin’s face, and the character written on it. I 
remembered such particulars of his early history as had been told to 
me; and I perfectly recalled that feeling of doubt and misliking which 
came over my mind when I first saw the doctor’s handsome face some 
few years previously, when my uncle first took me to the doctor’s in Old 
Parr Street; little Phil being then a flaxen-headed, pretty child, who had 
just assumed his first trousers, and I a fifth-form boy at school. 

My father and Dr. Firmin were members of the medical profes- 
sion. They had been bred up as boys at the same school, whither 
families used to send their sons from generation to generation, and long 
before people had ever learned that the place was unwholesome. Grey 
Friars was smoky, certainly; I think in the time of the Plague great 
numbers of people were buried there. But had the school been situated 
in the most picturesque swamp in England, the general health of the boys 
could not have been better. We boys used to hear of epidemics occurring 
in other schools, and were almost sorry that they did not come to ours, 
so that we might shut up, and get longer vacations. Even that illness 
which subsequently befell Phil Firmin hjmself attacked no one else—the 
boys all luckily going home for the holidays on the very day of poor 
Phil’s seizure; but of this illness more anon. When it was determined 
that little Phil Firmin was to go to Grey Friars, Phil's father bethought 
him that Major Pendennis, whom he met in the world and society, had a 
nephew at the place, who might protect the little fellow, and the major 
took his nephew to see Dr. and Mrs. Firmin one Sunday after church, and 
we had lunch at Old Parr Street, and there little Phil was presented to 
me, whom I promised to take under my protection. He was a simple 
little man; an artless child, who had not the least idea of the dignity of a 
fifth-form boy. He was quite unabashed in talking to me and other 
persons, and has remained so ever since. He asked my uncle how he 
came to have such odd hair. He partook freely of the delicacies on the 
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table. I remember he hit me with his little fist once or twice, which 
liberty at first struck me with a panic ef astonishment, and then with 
a sense of the ridiculous so exquisitely keen, that I burst out into a fit of 
laughter. It was, you see, as if a stranger were to hit the Pope in the ribs, 
and call him “ Old boy ;” as if Jack were to tweak one of the giants by 
the nose; or Ensign Jones to ask the Duke of Wellington to take wine. 
I had a strong sense of humour, even in those early days, and enjoyed 
this joke accordingly. 

“Philip!” cries mamma, “ you will hurt Mr. Pendennis.” 

“T will knock him down!” shouts Phil. Fancy knocking me down,— 
ME, a fifth-form boy ! 

“The child is a perfect Hercules,” remarks the mother. 

“ He strangled two snakes in his cradle,” says the doctor, looking at 
me. (It was then, as I remember, I felt Dr. Fell towards him.) 

“La, Dr. Firmin!” cries mamma, “I can’t bear snakes. I remember 
there was one at Rome, when we were walking one day; a great, large 
snake, and I hated it, and I cried out, and I nearly fainted; and my uncle 
Ringwood said I ought to like snakes, for one might be an agreeable 
rattle; and I have read of them being .charming in India, and I dare say 
you have, Mr. Pendennis, for I am told you are very clever; and I am 
not in the least; I wish I were; but my husband is, very—and so Phil 
will be. Will you be a very clever boy, dear? He was named after my 
dear papa, who was killed at Busaco when I was quite, quite a little thing, 
and we wore mourning, and we went to live with my uncle Ringwood 
afterwards; but Maria and I had both our own fortunes; and I am sure 
I little thought I should marry a physician—la, one of uncle Ringwood’s 
grooms, I should as soon have thought of marrying him!—but, you 
know, my husband is one of the cleverest men in the world. Don’t tell 
me,—you are, dearest, and you know it; and when a man is clever I don’t 
value his rank in life; no, not if he was that fender; and I always said to 
uncle Ringwood, ‘ Talent I will marry, for talent I adore ;’ and I did marry 
you, Dr. Firmin, you know I did, and this child is your image. And 
you will be kind to him at school,” says the poor lady, turning to me, her 
eyes filling with tears, “ for talent is always kind, except uncle Ringwood, 
and he was very: ¥ 

“A little more wine, Mr. Pendennis?” said the doctor—Doctor Fell 
still, though he was most kind tome. “TI shall put my little man under 
your care, and I know you will keep him from harm. I hope you will 
do us the favour to come to Parr Street whenever you are free. In my 
father’s time we used to come home of a Saturday from school, and 
enjoyed going to the play.” And the doctor shook me cordially by the 
hand, and, I must say, continued his kindness to me as long as ever I knew 
him. When we went away, my uncle Pendennis told me many stories 
about the great earl and family of Ringwood, and how Dr. Firmin had 
made a match—a match of the affections—with this lady, daughter of 
Philip Ringwood; who was killed at Busaco; and how she had been a 
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great beauty, and was a perfect grande dame always; and, if not the 
cleverest, certainly one of the kindest and most amiable women in the 
world. 

In those days I was accustomed to receive the opinions of my 
informant with such respect that I at once accepted this statement as 
authentic. Mrs. Firmin’s portrait, indeed, was beautiful: it was painted 
by young Mr. Harlowe, that year he was at Rome, and when in eighteen 
days he completed a copy of the Transfiguration, to the admiration of all 
the Academy; but I, for my part, only remember a lady weak, and thin, 
and faded, who never came out of her dressing-room until a late hour 
in the afternoon, and whose superannuated smiles and grimaces used to 
provoke my juvenile sense of humour. She used to kiss Phil’s brow; 
and, as she held the boy’s hand in one of her lean ones, would say, ‘‘ Who 
would suppose such a great boy as that could be my son?” “ Be kind 
to him when I am gone,” she sighed to me, one Sunday evening, when I 
was taking leave of her, as her eyes filled with tears, and she placed the 
thin hand in mine for the last time. The doctor, reading by the fire, 
turned round and scowled at her from under his tall shining forehead. 
“You are nervous, Louisa, and had better go to your room, I told you 
you had,” he said, abruptly. “ Young gentlemen, it is time for you to be 
off to Grey Friars. Is the cab at the door, Brice?” And he took out 
his watch—his great shining watch, by which he had felt the pulses of so 
many famous personages, whom his prodigious skill had rescued from 
disease. And at parting, Phil flung his arms round his poor mother, and 
kissed her under the glossy curls; the borrowed curls; and he looked his 
father resolutely in the face (whose own glance used to fall before that of 
the boy), and bade him a gruff good-night, ere we set forth for Grey 
Friars. 
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CHAPTER I. 


At ScHoon AND aT Home. 


DINED yesterday 
with three gentlemen, 
whose time of life may 
be guessed by their 
conversation, a great 
part of which consisted 
of Eton reminiscences 
and lively imitations 
of Dr. Keate. Each 
one, as he described 
i, how he had been flog- 
|' ged, mimicked to the 
best of his power the 
manner and the mode 
of operating of the 
famous doctor. His 
little parenthetical re- 
= marks during the cere- 
mony were recalled 
with great facetious- 
ness: the very hwhish of the rods was parodied with thrilling fidelity, 
and after a good hour’s conversation, the subject was brought to a climax 
by a description of that awful night when the doctor called up squad 
after squad of boys from their beds in their respective boarding-houses, 
whipped through the whole night, and castigated I don’t know how many 
hundred rebels. All these mature men laughed, prattled, rejoiced, and 
became young again, as they recounted their stories; and each of them 
heartily and eagerly bade the stranger to understand how Keate was a 
thorough gentleman. Having talked about their floggings, I say, for an 
hour at least, they apologized to me for dwelling upon a subject which 
after all was strictly local: but, indeed, their talk greatly amused and 
diverted me, and I hope, and am quite ready, to hear all their jolly stories 
over again. 

: Be not angry, patient reader of former volumes by the author of the 
present history, if 1 am garrulous about Grey Friars, and go back to that 
ancient place of education to find the heroes of our tale. We are but 
young once. When we remember that time of youth, we are still young. 
He over whose head eight or nine lustres have passed, if he wishes to 
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write of boys, must recall the time when he himself was a boy. Their 
habits change; their waists are longer or shorter; their shirt-collars stick 
up more or less; but the boy is the boy in King George’s time as in 
that of his royal niece—once our maiden queen, now the anxious mother 
of many boys. And young fellows are honest, and merry, and idle, 
and mischievous, and timid, and brave, and studious, and selfish, and 
generous, and mean, and false, and truth-telling, and affectionate, and 
good, and bad, now as in former days. He with whom we have mainly 
to do is a gentleman of mature age now walking the street with boys 
of his own. He is not going to perish in the last chapter of these 
memoirs—to die of consumption with his love weeping by his bedside, 
or to blow his brains out in despair, because she has been married to his 
rival, or killed out of a gig, or otherwise done for in the last chapter 
but one. No, no; we will have no dismal endings. Philip Firmin is 
well and hearty at this minute, owes no man a shilling, and: can enjoy 
his glass of port in perfect comfort. So, my dear miss, if you want a 
pulmonary romance, the present won't suit you. So, young gentleman, 
if you are for melancholy, despair, and sardonic satire, please to call at 
some other shop. That Philip shall have his trials, is a matter of course— 
may they be interesting, though they do not end dismally! That he shall 
fall and trip in his course sometimes, is pretty certain. Ah, who does not 
upon this life-journey of ours? Is not our want the occasion of our 
brother’s charity, and thus does not good come out of that evil? When 
the traveller (of whom the Master spoke) fell among the thieves, his 
mishap was contrived to try many a heart beside his own—the Knave’s 
who robbed him, the Levite’s and Priest’s who passed him by as he lay 
bleeding, the humble Samaritan’s whose hand poured oil into his wound, 
and held out its pittance to relieve him. 

So little Philip Firmin was brought to school by his mamma in her 
carriage, who entreated the housekeeper to have a special charge of that 
angelic child; and as soon as the poor lady’s back was turned, Mrs. Bunce 
emptied the contents of the little boy’s trunk into one of sixty or seventy 
little cupboards, wherein reposed other boy’s clothes and haberdashery: 
and then Mrs. Firmin requested to see the Rev. Mr. X., in whose house 
Philip was to board, and besought him, and explained many things to 
him, such as the exceeding delicacy of the child’s constitution, &c. &c. ; 
and Mr. X., who was very good-natured, patted the boy kindly on the 
head, and sent for the other Philip, Philip Ringwood, Phil’s cousin, who 
had arrived at Grey Friars an hour or two before; and Mr. X. told Ringwood 
to take care of the little fellow; and Mrs. Firmin, choking behind her 
pocket-handkerchief, gurgled out a blessing on the grinning youth, and at 
one time had an idea of giving Master Ringwood a sovereign, but paused, 
thinking he was too big a boy, and that she might not take such a liberty, 
and presently she was gone ; and little Phil Firmin was introduced to the 
long-room and his schoolfellows of Mr. X.’s house; and having plenty of 
money, and naturally finding his way to the pastrycook’s, the next day 
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after school, he was met by his cousin Ringwood and robbed of half the 
tarts which he had purchased. A fortnight afterwards, the hospitable 
doctor and his wife asked their young kinsman to Old Parr Street, 
Burlington Gardens, and the two boys went; but Phil never mentioned 
anything to his parents regarding the robbery of tarts, being deterred, 
perhaps, from speaking by awful threats of punishment which his cousin 
promised to administer when they got back to school, in case of the little 
boy’s confession. Subsequently, Master Ringwood was asked once in every 
term to old Parr Street; but neither Mrs. Firmin, nor the doctor, nor 
Master Firmin liked the baronet’s son, and Mrs. Firmin pronounced him 
a violent, rude boy. 

I, for my part, left school suddenly and early, and my little protégé 
behind me. His poor mother, who had promised herself to come for him 
every Saturday, did not keep her promise. Smithfield is a long way from 
Piccadilly ; and an angry cow once scratched the panels of her carriage, 
causing her footman to spring from his board into a pig-pen, and herself 
to feel such a shock, that no wonder she was afraid of visiting the City 
afterwards. The circumstances of this accident she often narrated to us. 
Her anecdotes were not numerous, but she told them repeatedly. In 
imagination, sometimes, I can hear her ceaseless, simple cackle; see her 
faint eyes, as she prattles on unconsciously, and watch the dark looks of 
her handsome, silent husband, scowling from under his eyebrows and 
smiling behind his teeth. I daresay he ground those teeth with suppressed 
rage sometimes. I dare say to bear with her endless volubility must have 
tasked his endurance. He may have treated her ill, but she tried him. 
She, on her part, may have been a not very wise woman, but she was 
kind tome. Did not her housekeeper make me the best of tarts, and 
keep goodies from the company dinners for the young gentlemen when 
they came home? Did not her husband give me of his fees? I promise 
you, after I had seen Dr. Fell a few times, that first unpleasing impression 
produced by his darkling countenance and sinister good looks wore away. 
He was a gentleman. He had lived in the great world, of which he told 
anecdotes delightful to boys to hear; and he passed the bottle to me as if 
I was a man. 

I hope and think I remembered the injunction of poor Mrs. Firmin to 
be kind to her boy. As long as we stayed together at Grey Friars, I was 
Phil’s champion, whenever he needed my protection, though of course I 
could not always be present to guard the little scapegrace from all the 
blows which were aimed at his young face by pugilists of his own size. 
There were seven or eight years’ difference between us (he says ten, which 
is absurd, and which I deny); but I was always remarkable for my affa- 
bility, and, in spite of our disparity of age, would often graciously accept 
the general invitation I had from his father for any Saturday and Sunday 
when I would like to accompany Philip home. 

Such an invitation is welcome to any schoolboy. To get away from 
Smithfield, and show our best clothes in Bond Street, was always a 
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privilege. To strut in the Park on Sunday, and nod to the other fellows 
who were strutting there too, was better than remaining at school, “ doing 
Diatessaron,” as the phrase used to be, having that endless roast beef for 
dinner, and hearing two sermons in chapel. There may have been more 
lively streets in London than Old Parr Street; but it was pleasanter to be 
there than to look at Goswell Street over Grey Friars’ wall; and so the 
present biographer and reader’s very humble servant found Dr. Firmin’s 
house an agreeable resort. Mamma was often ailing, or, if well, went out 
into the world with her husband; in either case, we boys had a good 
dinner provided for us, with the special dishes which Phil loved; and after 
dinner we adjourned to the play, not being by any means too proud to sit 
in the pit with Mr. Brice, the doctor’s confidential man. On Sunday we 
went to church at Lady Whittlesea’s, and back to school in the evening ; 
when the doctor almost always gave us a fee. If he did not dine at home 
(and I own his absence did not much damp our pleasure), Brice would 
lay a small enclosure on the young gentlemen’s coats, which we transferred 
to our pockets. I believe schoolboys disdain fees in the present disin- 
terested times. 

Everything in Dr. Firmin’s house was as handsome as might be, and 
yet somehow the place was not cheerful. One’s steps fell noiselessly on 
the faded Turkey carpet; the room was large, and all save the dining- 
table in a dingy twilight. The picture of Mrs. Firmin looked at us 
from the wall, and followed us about with wild violet eyes. Philip 
Firmin had the same violet odd bright eyes, and the same coloured hair of 
an auburn tinge; in the picture it fell in long wild masses over the lady’s 
back as she leaned with bare arms on a harp. Over the sideboard was the 
doctor, in a black velvet coat and a fur collar, his hand on a skull, like 
Hamlet. Skulls of oxen, horned, with wreaths, formed the cheerful orna- 
ments of the cornice. On the side-table glittered a pair of cups, given by 
grateful patients, looking like receptacles rather for funereal ashes than for 
festive flowers or wine. Brice, the butler, wore the gravity and costume 
of an undertaker. The footman stealthily moved hither and thither, 
bearing the dinner to us; we always spoke under our breath whilst we 
were eating it. ‘“ The room don’t look more cheerful of a morning when 
the patients are sitting here, I can tell you,” Phil would say; indeed, we 
could well fancy that it was dismal. The drawing-room had a rhubarb- 
coloured flock paper (on account of the governor’s attachment to the 
shop, Master Phil said), a great piano, a harp smothered in a leather bag _ 
in the corner, which the languid owner now never touched; and every- 
body’s face seemed scared and pale in the great looking-glasses, which 
reflected you over and over again into the distance, so that you seemed to 
twinkle off right through the Albany into Piccadilly. 

Old Parr Street has been a habitation for generations of surgeons and 
physicians. I suppose the noblemen for whose use the street was intended 
in the time of the early Georges fled, finding the neighbourhood too 
dismal, and the gentlemen in black coats came and took possession of the 
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gilded, gloomy chambers which the sacred mode vacated. These muta- 
tions of fashion have always been matters of profound speculation to me. 
Why shall not one moralize over London, as over Rome, or Baalbec, or 
Troy town? I like to walk among the Hebrews of Wardour Street, and 
fancy the place, as it once was, crowded with chairs and gilt chariots, and 
torches flashing in the hands of the running footmen. Ihave a grim 
pleasure in thinking that Golding Square was once the resort of the 
aristocracy, and Monmouth Street the delight of the genteel world. 
What shall prevent us Londoners from musing over the decline and fall 
of city sovereignties, and drawing our cockney morals? As the late 
Mr. Gibbon meditated his history leaning against a column in the 
Capitol, why should not I muse over mine, reclining under an arcade 
of the Pantheon? Not the Pantheon at Rome, in the Cabbage Market 
by the Piazza Navona, where the immortal gods were worshipped,— 
the immortal gods who are now dead; but the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, ladies, where you purchase feeble pomatums, music, glassware, 
and baby-linen; and which has its history too. Have not Selwyn, 
and Walpole, and March, and Carlisle figured there? Has not Prince 
Florizel flounced through the hall in his rustling domino, and danced 
there in powdered splendour? and when the ushers refused admis- 
sion to lovely Sophy Baddeley, did not the young men, her adorers, 
draw their rapiers and vow to slay’ the doorkeepers; and, crossing the 
glittering blades over the enchantress’ head, make a warlike triumphal 
arch for her to pass under, all flushed, and smiling, and perfumed, and 
painted? The lives of streets are as the lives of men, and shall not 
the street-preacher, if so minded, take for the text of his sermon the 
stones in the gutter? That you were once the resort of the fashion, O 
Monmouth Street! by the invocation of blessed St. Giles shall I not 
improve that sweet thought into a godly discourse, and make the ruin 
edifying? © mes fréeres! There were splendid thoroughfares, dazzling 
company, bright illuminations, in our streets when our hearts were young: 
we entertained in them a noble youthful company of chivalrous hopes 
and lofty ambitions; of blushing thoughts in snowy robes spotless and 
virginal. See, in the embrasure of the window, where you sate looking 
to the stars and nestling by the soft side of your first-love, hang 
Mr. Moses’ bargains of turned old clothes, very cheap; of worn old 
boots, bedraggled in how much and how many people’s mud; a great 
bargain. See! along the street, strewed with flowers once mayhap—a 
fight of beggars for the refuse of an apple-stall, or a tipsy basket-woman, 
reeling shrieking to the station. O me! O my beloved congregation! 
I have preached this stale sermon to you for ever so many years. O my 
jolly companions, I have drunk many a bout with you, and always found 
vanitas vanitatum written on the bottom of the pot! 

I choose to moralize now when I pass the place. The garden has run 
to seed, the walks are mildewed, the statues have broken noses, the gravel 
is dank with green moss, the roses are withered, and the nightingales have 
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ceased to make love. It is a funereal street, Old Parr Street, certainly ; 
the carriages which drive there ought to have feathers on the roof, and 
the butlers who open the doors should wear weepers—so the scene strikes 
you now as you .pass along the spacious empty pavement. You are 
bilious, my good man. Go and pay a guinea to one of the doctors in 
those houses; there are still doctors there. He will prescribe taraxacum 
for you, or pil: hydrarg: Bless you! in my time, to us gentlemen of the 
fifth form, the place was bearable. The yellow fogs didn’t damp our 
spirits—and we never thought them too thick to keep us away from the 
play: from the chivalrous Charles Kemble, I tell you, my Mirabel, my 
Mercutio, my princely Falconbridge: from his adorable daughter (O 
my distracted heart!): from the classic Young: from the glorious 
Long Tom Coffin: from the unearthly Vanderdecken—“ Return, O my 
love, and we'll never, never part” (where art thou, sweet singer of that 
most thrilling ditty of my youth ?): from the sweet, sweet Victorine and 
the Bottle Imp. Oh, to see that Bottle Imp again, and hear that song 
about the “ Pilgrim of Love!” Once, but—hush !—this is a secret—we 
had private boxes, the doctor's grand friends often sending him these; and 
finding the opera rather slow, we went to a concert in M~d-n Lane, near 
Covent Garden, and heard the most celestial glees, over a supper of fizzing 
sausages and mashed potatoes, such as the world has never seen since. 
We did no harm; but I daresay it was very wrong. Brice, the butler, 
ought not to have taken us. We bullied him, and made him take us 
where we liked. We had rum-shrub in the housekeeper’s room, where 
we used to be diverted by the society of other butlers of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, who would step in. Perhaps it was wrong to leave us 
so to the company of servants. Dr. Firmin used to go to his grand par- 
ties, Mrs. Firmin to bed. ‘“ Did we enjoy the performance last night?” our 
host would ask at breakfast. “Oh, yes, we enjoyed the performance !” 
But my poor Mrs. Firmin fancied that we enjoyed Semiramide or the 
Donna del Lago ; whereas we had been to the pit at the Adelphi (out 
of our own money), and seen that jolly John Reeve, and laughed—laughed 
till we were fit to drop—and stayed till the curtain was down. And then 
we would come home, and, as aforesaid, pass a delightful hour over supper, 
and hear the anecdotes of Mr. Brice’s friends, the other butlers. Ah, that 
was a time indeed! There never was any liquor so good as rum-shrub, 
never; and the sausages had a flavour of Elysium. How hushed we were 
when Dr. Firmin, coming home from his parties, let himself in at the 
street-door! Shoeless, we crept up to our bedrooms. And we came 
down to breakfast with innocent young faces—and let Mrs. Firmin, at 
lunch, prattle about the opera; and there stood Brice and the footman 
behind us, looking quite grave, the abominable hypocrites ! 

Then, sir, there was a certain way, out of the study window, or 
through the kitchen, and over the leads, to a building, gloomy, indeed, 
but where I own to have spent delightful hours of the most flagitious and 
criminal enjoyment of some delicious little Havannahs, ten to the shilling. 
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In that building there were stables once, doubtless occupied by great 
Flemish horses and rumbling gold coaches of Walpole’s time; but a 
celebrated surgeon, when he took possession of the house, made a lecture- 
room of the premises,— And this door,” says Phil, pointing to one 
leading into the mews, “ was very convenient for having the bodies in and 
out ”—a cheerful reminiscence. Of this kind of furniture there was now 
very little in the apartment, except a dilapidated skeleton in a corner, a 
few dusty casts of heads, and bottles of preparations on the top of an old 
bureau, and some mildewed harness hanging on the walls. This apartment 
became Mr. Phil’s smoking-room when, as he grew taller, he felt himselt 
too dignified to sit in the kitchen regions: the honest butler and house- 
keeper themselves pointing out to their young master that his place was 
elsewhere than among the servants. So,there, privately and with great 
delectation, we smoked many an abominable cigar in this dreary back- 
room, the gaunt walls: and twilight ceilings of which were by no means 
melancholy to us, who found forbidden pleasures the sweetest, after the 
absurd fashion of boys. Dr. Firmin was an enemy to smoking, and ever 
accustomed to speak of the practice with eloquent indignation. “It was a 
low practice—the habit of cabmen, pot-house frequenters, and Irish apple- 
women,” the doctor would say, as Phil and his friend looked at each other 
with a stealthy joy. Phil's father was ever scented and neat, the pattern 
of handsome propriety. Perhaps he had a clearer perception regarding 
manners than respecting morals; perhaps his conversation was full of 
platitudes, his talk (concerning people of fashion chiefly) mean and unin- 
structive, his behaviour to young Lord Egham rather fulsome and lacking 
of dignity. Perhaps, I say, the idea may have entered into young 
Mr. Pendennis’s mind that his hospitable entertainer and friend, Dr. Firmin, 
of Old Parr Street, was what at the present day might be denominated an 
old humbug; but modest young men do not come quickly to such unplea- 
sant conclusions regarding their seniors. Dr. Firmin’s manners were so 
good, his forehead was so high, his frill so fresh, his hands so white and slim, 
that for some considerable time we ingenuously admired him; and it was 
not without a pang that we came to view him as he actually was—no, not 
as he actually was—no man whose early nurture was kindly can judge 
quite impartially the man who has been kind to him in boyhood. 

I quitted school suddenly, leaving my little Phil behind me, a brave 
little handsome boy, endearing himself to old and young by his good 
looks, his gaiety, his courage, and his gentlemanly bearing. Once in a 
way a letter would come from him, full of that artless affection and ten- 
derness which fills boys’ hearts, and is so touching in their letters. It 
was answered with proper dignity and condescension on the senior boy’s 
part. Our modest little country home kept up a friendly intercourse with 
Dr. Firmin’s grand London mansion, of which, in his visits to us, my 
uncle, Major Pendennis, did not fail to bring news. A correspondence 
took place between the ladies of each house. We supplied Mrs. Firmin 
with little country presents, tokens of my mother’s good-will and gratitude 
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towards the friends who had been kind to her son. I went my way to the 
university, having occasional glimpses of Phil at school. I took chambers 
in the Temple, which he found great delight in visiting; and he liked our 
homely dinner from Dick’s, and a bed on the sofa, better than the splendid 
entertainments in Old Parr Street and his great gloomy chamber there. 
He had grown by this time to be ever so much taller than his senior, 
though he always persists in looking up to me unto the present day. 

A very few weeks after my poor mother passed that judgment on 
Mrs. Firmin, she saw reason to regret and revoke it. Phil’s mother, who 
was afraid, or perhaps was forbidden, to attend her son in his illness at 
school, was taken ill herself. 

Phil returned to Grey Friars in a deep suit of black; the servants on 
the carriage wore black too; and a certain tyrant of the place, beginning 
to laugh and jeer because Firmin’s eyes filled with tears at some ribald 
remark, was gruffly rebuked by Sampson major, the cock of the whole 
school; and with the question, “‘ Don’t you see the poor beggar’s in 
mourning, you great brute?” was kicked about his business. 

When Philip Firmin and I met again, there was crape on both our 
hats. I don’t think either could see the other’s face very well. I went 
to see him in Parr Street, in the vacant, melancholy house, where the 
poor mother’s picture was yet hanging in her empty drawing-room. 

“‘ She was always fond of you, Pendennis,” said Phil. ‘God bless 
you for being so good to her. You know what it is to lose—to lose what 
loves you best in the world. I didn’t know how—how I loved her, till I 
had lost her.” And many a sob broke his words as he spoke. 

Her picture was removed from the drawing-room presently into Phil’s 
own little study—the room in which he sate and defied his father. What 
had passed between them? The young man was very much changed. 
The frank looks of old days were gone, and Phil’s face was haggard and 
bold. The doctor would not let me have a word more with his son after 
he had found us together, but, with dubious appealing looks, followed me 
to the door, and shut it upon me. I felt that it closed upon two unhappy 
men. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


A CONSULTATION. 


HOULD I peer into Firmin’s privacy, 
and find the key to that secret? What 
skeleton was there in the closet? In 
our last month’s Magazine you may 
remember there were some verses 
about a portion of a skeleton. Did you 
remark how the poet and present pro- 
) prietor of the human skull at once 
settled the sex of it, and determined 
||' off-hand that it must have belonged 
‘| toa woman? Such skulls are locked 
up in many gentlemen’s hearts. and 
memories. Bluebeard, you know, had 
a whole museum of them—as that im- 
prudent little last wife of his found 
out to her cost. And, on the other 
| || hand, a lady, we suppose, would select 
| | hers of the sort which had carried 
4 © beards when in the flesh. Given a 
| “neat locked skeleton cupboard, belong- 
“ing to a man of a certain age, to ascer- 
3 tain the sex of the original owner of 
the bones, you have not much need of a picklock ora blacksmith. There 
is no use in forcing the hinge, or scratching the pretty panel. We know 
what is inside—we arch rogues and men of the world. Murders, I sup- 
pose, are not many—enemies and victims of our hate and anger, destroyed 
and trampled out of life by us, and locked out of sight: but corpses of our 
dead loves, my dear sir—my dear madam—have we not got them stowed 
away in cupboard after cupboard, in bottle after bottle? Oh, fie! And 
young people! What doctrine is this to preach to them, who spell your 
book by papa’s and mamma’s knee? Yes, and how wrong it is to let 
them go to church, and see and hear papa and mamma publicly on their 
knees, calling out, and confessing to the whole congregation, that they are 
sinners! So, though I had not the key, I could see through the panel 
and the glimmering of the skeleton inside. 

Although the elder Firmin followed me to the door, and his eyes only 
left me as I turned the corner of the street, I felt sure that Phil ere long 
would open his mind to me, or give me some clue to that mystery. I 
should hear from him why his bright cheeks had become hollow, why his 
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fresh voice, which I remember so honest and cheerful, was now harsh and 
sarcastic, with tones that often grated on the hearer, and laughter that 
gave pain. It was about Philip himself that my anxieties were. The 
young fellow had inherited from his poor mother a considerable fortune— 
some eight or nine hundred a year, we always understood. He was living 
in a costly, not to say extravagant manner. I thought Mr. Philip's juve- 
nile remorses were locked up in the skeleton closet, and was grieved to 
think he had fallen in mischief’s way. Hence, no doubt, might arise the 
anger between him and his father. The boy was extravagant and head- 
strong; and the parent remonstrant and irritated. 

I met my old friend Dr. Goodenough at the club one evening ; and as 
we dined together I discoursed with him about his former patient, and 
recalled to him that day, years back, when the boy was ill at school, and 
when my poor méther and Phil’s own were yet alive. 

Goodenough looked very grave. 

“Yes,” he said, “the boy was very ill; he was noarly gone at that 
time—at that time—when his mother was in the Isle of Wight, and his 
father dangling after a prince. We thought one day it was all over with 
him ; but 4 : 

“ But a good doctor interposed between him and pallida mors.” 

“A good doctor? a good nurse!. The boy was delirious, and had a 
fancy to walk out of window, and would have dene so, but for one of 
my nurses. You know her.” 

“ What ! ‘the Little Sister?” 

“ Yes, the Little Sister.” 

“ And it was she who nursed Phil through his fever, and saved his 
life? I drink her health. She is a good little soul.” 

“Good!” said the doctor, with his gruffest voice and frown.—(He was 
always most fierce when he was most tender-hearted.) ‘* Good, indeed! 
Will you have some more of this duck?—Do. You have had enough 
already, and it’s very unwholesome. Good, sir? But for women, fire 
and brimstone ought to come down and consume this world. Your dear 
mother was one of the good ones. I was attending you when you were 
ill, at those horrible chambers you had in the Temple, at the same time 
when young Firmin was ill at Grey Friars. And I suppose I must be 
answerable for keeping two scapegraces in the world.” 

“Why didn’t Dr. Firmin come to see him?” 

“Hm! his nerves were too delicate. Besides, he did come. Talk 
as Fy Moe 

The personage designated by asterisks was Phil’s father, who was 
also a member of our club, and who entered the dining-room, tall, stately, 
and pale, with his stereotyped smile, and wave of his pretty hand. By 
the way, that smile of Firmin’s was a very queer contortion of the hand- 
some features. As you came up to him, he would draw his lips over his 
teeth, causing his jaws to wrinkle (or dimple if you will) on either side. 
Meanwhile his eyes looked out from his face, quite melancholy and 
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independent of the little transaction in which the mouth was engaged. 
Lips said, “ I am a gentleman of fine manners and fascinating address, and 
I am supposed to be happy to see you.. Howdo youdo?” Dreary, sad, 
as into a great blank desert, looked the dark eyes. I do know one or two, 
but only one or two faces of men, when oppressed with care, which can 
yet smile all over. 

Goodenough nods grimly to the smile of the other doctor, who blandly 
looks at our table, holding his chin in one of his pretty hands. 

“ How do?” growls Goodenough. ‘ Young hopeful well?” 

“Young hopeful sits smoking cigars till morning with some friends of 
his,” says Firmin, with the sad smile directed towards me this time. 
“Boys will be boys.” And he pensively walks away from us with a 
friendly nod towards me; examines the dinner-card in an attitude of 
melancholy grace; points with the jewelled hand to the dishes which he 
will have served, and is off, and simpering to another acquaintance at a 
distant table. m 

“I thought he would take that table,” says Firmin’s cynical confrere. 

“Tn the draught of the door? Don’t tn see how the candle flickers ? 
It is the worst place in the room !” 

“Yes ; but don't you see who is sitting at the next table? 

Now at the next table was a n—blem-n of vast wealth, who was 
growling at the quality of the mutton cutlets, and the half-pint of sherry 
which he had ordered for his dinner. But as his lordship has nothing to 
do with the ensuing history, of course we shall not violate confidence 
by mentioning his name. We could see Firmin smiling on his neighbour 
with his blandest melancholy, and the waiters presently bearing up the 
dishes which the doctor had ordered for his own refection. He was no 
lover of mutton-chops and coarse sherry, as I knew, who had partaken of 
many a feast at his board. I could see the diamond twinkle on his pretty 
hand, as it daintily poured out creaming wine from the ice-pail by his 
side—the liberal hand that had given me many a sovereign when I 
was a boy. 

“ T can’t help liking him,” I said to my companion, whose scornful 
eyes were now and again directed towards his colleague. 

“ This port is very sweet. Almost all port is sweet now,” remarks the 
doctor. 

“‘ He was very kind to me in my school-days; and Philip was a fine 
little fellow.” 

“ Handsome a boy as everI saw. Does he keep his beauty ? Father 
was a handsome man—very. Quite a lady-killer—I mean out of his 
practice !” adds the grim doctor. ‘“ What is the boy doing?” 

“ He is at the university. He has his mother’s fortune. He is wild 
and unsettled, and I fear he is going to tlie bad a little.” 

“Ishe? Shouldn’t wonder!” grumbles Goodenough. 

We had talked very frankly and pleasantly until the appearance of the 
other doctor, but with Firmin’s arrival Goodenough seemed to button up 
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his conversation. He quickly stumped away from the dining-room to the 
drawing-room, and sate over a novel there until time came when he was to 
retire to his patients or his home. : 

That there was no liking between the doctors, that there was a dif- 
ference between Philip and his father, was clear enough to me: but the 
causes of these differences I had yet to learn. The story came to me 
piecemeal ; from confessions here, admissions there, deductions of my own. 
I could not, of course, be present at many of the scenes which I shall 
have to relate as though I had witnessed them; and the posture, language, 
and inward thoughts of Philip and his friends, as here related, no doubt 
are fancies of the narrator in many cases; but the story is as authentic as 
many histories, and the reader need only give such an amount of credence 
to it as he may judge that its verisimilitude warrants. 

Well, then, we must not only revert to that illness which befell when 
Philip Firmin was a boy at Grey Friars, but go back yet farther in time 
to a period which I cannot precisely ascertain. 

The pupils of old Gandish’s painting academy may remember a 
ridiculous little man, with a great deal of wild talent, about the ultimate 
success of which his friends. were divided. Whether Andrew was a 
genius, or whether he was a zany, was always a mopt question among the 
frequenters of the Greek Street billiard-rooms, and the noble disciples of 
the Academy and St. Martin’s Lane. He may have been crazy and 
absurd ; he may have had talent, too: such characters are not unknown 
in art or in literature. He broke the Queen’s English ; he was ignorant 
to a wonder; he dressed his little person in the most fantastic raiment and 
queerest cheap finery ; he wore a beard, bless my soul! twenty years 
before beards were known to wag in Britain. He was the most affected 
little creature, and, if you looked at him, would pose in attitudes of such 
ludicrous dirty dignity, that if you had had a dun waiting for money in 
the hall of your lodging-house, or your picture refused at the Academy— 
if you were suffering under ever so much calamity—you could not help 
laughing. He was the butt of all his acquaintances, the laughing-stock of 
high and low, and he had as loving, gentle, faithful, honourable a heart as 
ever beat ina little bosom. He is gone to his rest now; his palette and 
easel are waste timber; his genius, which made some little flicker of 
brightness, never shone much, and is extinct. In an old album, that 
dates back for more than a score of years, I sometimes look at poor 
Andrew’s strange wild sketches. He might have done something had he 
continued to remain poor; but a rich widow, whom he met at Rome, fell in 
love with the strange errant painter, pursued him to England, and 
married him in spite of himself. His genius drooped under the servitude: 
he lived but a few short years, and died of a consumption, of which the 
good Goodenough’s skill could not cure him. 

One day, as he was driving with his wife in her splendid barouche 
through the Haymarket, he suddenly bade the coachman stop, sprang 
over the side of the carriage before the steps could be let fall, and his 
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astonished wife saw him shaking the hands of a shabbily-dressed little 
woman who was passing,—shaking both her hands, and weeping, and 
gesticulating, and twisting his beard and mustachios, as his wont was 
when agitated. Mrs. Montfitchet (the wealthy Mrs. Carrickfergus she had 
been, before she married the painter), the owner of a young husband, 
who had sprung from her side, and out of her carriage, in order to caress 
a young woman passing in the street, might well be disturbed by this 
demonstration; but she was a kind-hearted woman, and when Montfitchet, 
on reascending into the family coach, told his wife the history of the 
person of whom he had just taken leave, she cried plentifully too. She 
bade the coachman drive straightway to her own house: she rushed up 
to her own apartments, whence she emerged, bearing an immense bag full 
of wearing apparel, and followed by a panting butler, carrying a bottle- 
basket and a pie: and she drove off, with her pleased Andrew by her 
side, to a court in Saint Martin’s Lane, where dwelt the poor woman with 
whom he had just been conversing. 

It had pleased Heaven, in the midst of dreadful calamity, to send her 
friends and succour. She was suffering under misfortune, poverty, and 
cowardly desertion. A man, who had called himself Brandon when he 
took lodgings in her father’s house, had married her, brought her to 
London, tired of her, and left her. She had reason to think he had given 
a false name when he lodged with her father: he fled, after a few months, 
and his real name she never knew. When he deserted her, she went 
back to her father, a weak man, married to a domineering woman, who 
pretended to disbelieve the story of her marriage, and drove her from the 
door. Desperate, and almost mad, she came back to London, where she 
still had some little relics of property that her fugitive husband left 
behind him. He promised, when he left. her, to remit her money ; but 
he sent none, or she refused it—or, in her wildness and despair, lost 
the dreadful paper which announced his desertion, and that. he was married 
before, and that to pursue him would ruin him, and he knew she never 
would do that—no, however much he might have wronged her. 

She was penniless then,—deserted by all,—having made away with 
the last trinket of her brief days of love, having sold the last little remnant 
of her poor little stock of clothing,—alone, in the great wilderness of 
London, when it pleased God to send her succour in the person of an.old 
friend who had known her, and even loved her, in happier days. When 
the Samaritans came to this poor child, they found her sick and shudder- 
ing with fever. They brought their doctor to her, who is never so eager 
as when he runs up a poor man’s stair. And, as he watched by the bed 
where her kind friends came to help her, he heard her sad little story of 
trust and desertion. 

Her father was a humble person, who had seen. better days; and poor 
little Mrs. Brandon had’ a sweetness and simplicity of manner which 
exceedingly touched the good doctor. She had little education, except 
that which silence, long-suffering, seclusion, will sometimes give. When 
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cured of her illness, there was the great and constant evil of poverty to 
meet and overcome. How was she to live? He got to be as fond of her 
as of a child of his own. She was tidy, thrifty, gay at times, with a little 
simple cheerfulness. The little flowers began to bloom as the sunshine 
touched them. Her whole life hitherto had been cowering under neglect, 
and tyranny, and gloom. 

Mr. Montfitchet was for coming so often to look after the little outcast 
whom he had succoured that I am bound to say Mrs. M. became 
hysterically jealous, and waited for him on the stairs as he came down 
swathed in his Spanish cloak, pounced on him, and called him a monster. 
Goodenough was also, I fancy, suspicious of Montfitchet, and Montfitchet 
of Goodenough. Howbeit, the doctor vowed that he never had other 
than the feeling of a father towards his poor little protégce, nor could any 
father.be more tender. He did not try to take her out of her station in 
life. He found, or she found for herself, a work which she could do. 
“Papa used to say no one ever nursed him so nice as I did,” she said. 
“T think I could do that better than anything, except my needle, but 
I like to be useful to poor sick people best. I don’t think about myself 
then, sir.” And for this business good Mr. Goodenough had her educated 
and employed. 

The widow died in course of time whom Mrs. Brandon’s father had 
married, and her daughters refused to keep him, speaking very disrespect- 
fully of this old Mr. Gann, who was, indeed, a weak old man. And now 
Caroline came to the rescue of her old father. She was a shrewd little 
Caroline. She had saved a little money. Goodenough gave up a country- 
house, which he did not eare to use, and lent Mrs. Brandon the furniture. 
She thought she could keep a lodging-house and find lodgers. Mont- 
fitchet had painted her. There was a sort of beauty about her which the 
artists admired. When Ridley the Academician had the small-pox, she 
attended him, and caught the malady. She did not mind; not she. 
“Tt won't spoil my beauty,” she said. Nor did it. The disease dealt 
very kindly with her little modest face. I don’t know who gave her 
the nickname, but she had a good roomy house in Thornhaugh Street, an 
artist on the first and second floor; and there never was a word of scandal 
against the Little Sister, for was not her father in permanence sipping 
gin-and-water in the ground-floor parlour? As we called her “ the Little 
Sister,” her father was called “the Captain”—a bragging, lazy, good- 
natured old man—not a reputable captain—and very cheerful, though the 
conduct of his children, he said, had repeatedly broken his heart. 

I don’t know how many years the Little Sister had been on duty when 
Philip Firmin had his scarlet fever. It befell him at the end of the term, 
just when all the boys were going home. His tutor and his tutor’s wife 
wanted their holidays, and sent their own children out of the way. As 
Phil’s father was absent, Dr. Goodenough came, and sent his nurse in. 
The case grew worse, so bad that Dr. Firmin was summoned from the 
Isle of Wight, and arrived one evening at Grey Friars—Grey Friars so 
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silent now, so noisy at other times with the shouts and crowds of the 
playground. 

Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was at the door when Dr. Firmin’s carriage 
drove up. 

“‘ How was the boy?” 

“He had been very bad. He had been wrong in the head all day, 
talking and laughing quite wild-like,” the servant said. 

The father ran up the stairs. 

Phil was in a great room, in which were several empty beds of boys 
gone home for the holidays. The windows were opened into Grey Friars 
Square. Goodenough heard his colleague’s carriage drive up, and rightly 
divined that Phil’s father had arrived. He came out, and met Firmin 
in the anteroom. 

“‘ Head has wandered a little. Better now, and quiet ;” and the one 
doctor murmured to the other the treatment which he had pursued. 

Firmin stept in gently towards the patient, near whose side the Little 
Sister was atanding. 

“ Who is it?” asked Phil. 

“Tt is I, dear. Your father,” said Dr. Firmin, with real tenderness 
in his voice. 

The Little Sister turned round once, and fell down like a stone by the 
bedside. 

“You infernal villain!” said Goodenough, with an oath, and a step 
forward. ‘“ You are the man!” 


“Hush! The patient, if you please, Dr. Goodenough,” said the 
other physician. 
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Chinese Officials. 
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Tue Pekin Almanack, a work annually published at the metropolis of 
China, by the Emperor’s authority, and which unites a Civil Service 
Guide to an Army and Navy List, enumerates fourteen thousand magis- 
trates, or, as we call them, mandarins. This computation, however, 
excludes both the class of military mandarins who officer the army and 
the fleet of the Celestial Empire, and the host of minor officials, too 
humbly placed to be styled magistrates, and yet forming a not unimportant 
portion of the dominant caste. The well-known word “ Mandarin,” under 
which we generally comprehend all office-bearers and authorities in China, 
is not a Chinese phrase, nor is it understood by the natives. We owe the 
word to the Portuguese colonists at Macao, who derived it from their own 
Lasitanian verb “mandar,” to command. ‘But the classes we term 
mandarins, the Chinamen describe by the generic name of “ Khiouping.” 
In the civil service there are no less than nine of these grades, rising in a 
regular hierarchy, each bearing its well-known badge, and invested with 
a recognized amount of privilege.. No office under government can be 
held by others than mandarins, and, great as is the difference between the 
viceroy of a province, lodged in a palace, surrounded by guards, and all 
but despotic, and the poor graduate who presides over a canal-side custom- 
house, they are both members of the reigning aristocracy, and the same 
ambition is open to each. Nothing can seem fairer, at first sight, than the 
Chinese system of dealing out the patronage of government. They have 
for centuries possessed our method of competing for appointments, but 
with infinitely less of restriction. Any Chinaman may become a candidate, 
at any age. He does not require to be nominated for examination ; he 
need not be under twenty. It is neither necessary that he should be the 
protégé of an M.P., nor that a minister should have promised “ to do some- 
thing for him,” nor that he should take an early start in the race of life, 
under penalty of being excluded from it altogether. Moreover, it is not, 
as with us, an established rule that a candidate may have but a single trial. 
John Chinaman is more considerately dealt with in this respect. If 
“plucked,” he may try again, and yet again. Indeed, there have been 
many cases in which a dull man has been known to consume his life in 
periodical attempts to take a degree which he never had wit to attain; 
while often does a middle-aged dunce, after years of failure, contrive to 
stumble over the Asses’ Bridge at last. No qualification is exacted. The 
candidates are self-nominated, and the examinations are conducted half- 
yearly. It is merely needful to present a simple testimonial of good beha- 
viour, signed by the mayor of the aspirant’s commune. This is to prove 
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the candidate a decently-conducted person, not under legal censure for 
felony, filial impiety, or, what is the same thing, treason. With this 
exception (and also noting a power on the part of the candidate’s father to 
“forbid the banns,” without assigning reasons, a power springing from 
that tremendous theory of paternal authority which is the root of all 
Chinese institutions), any permission to enter into the arena where literary 
honours are won, is wholly superfluous. Nor is an average middle-class 
Chinaman placed at any disadvantage with reference to the instruction 
necessary to passing through the ordeal. Education is cheap in the 
empire. Such stereotyped knowledge as Protection retains in the Central 
Land, unchanged and unimproved, is widely diffused; and where there are 
so many to teach, it cannot be very costly to be taught. China swarms 
with schoolmasters. Most hamlets in the south, and every large village in. 
the ruder north, have a school of primary instruction. These village schools 
are not at the charge of government. The masters lead rather a pre- 
carious life, boarding alternately with the different farmers and substantial 
householders, and bartering lessons for rice and samshu. The viceroy may, 
if he see fit, bestow some small subsidy out of the provincial treasury upon 
the village schools, and sometimes an endowed pagoda serves for the semi- 
nary, in which case, the Buddhist priests undertake the duty of rudimentary 
teaching, receiving a money payment, seldom exceeding a few sapecks, 
from the parents of each little scholar. Poorly paid as these schoolmasters 
are, they are not useless, since a surprising number of even the poorest 
Chinese are competent to read and write. Then comes the normal school, 
the expenses of which government defrays, and in which the curriculum 
turns entirely upon the studies requisite for passing the official examina- 
tion. Every chef lieu, or capital of a province, called “Fou” by the 
Chinese, has a large seminary of this nature, where many masters are 
employed, under the vigilance of an inspector of education. 

In second-class towns, called technically “tcheou,” there is: a smaller 
school, presided over by a sub-inspector. The third order of walled 
cities, classed under the head of “tsien,” contain a minor establishment, 
with two or more tutors, who are in due time promoted to the central 
schools. To these normal institutions resort the prize pupils of the village 
instructors, as well as those luckier young Chinese whose parents have 
been able to hire private teachers of more extensive attainments. The 
normal schools impart a knowledge of the sacred books, the rites, as they 
style the ceremonial rules which regulate every action from the cradle to 
the coffin, the Confucian Apophthegms, the history of all the dynasties, 
and the polite art of writing. It is perfectly possible for a diligent youth 
to go straight from the normal school to the board of examiners, to pass 
creditably, and come forth qualified for the petty posts under the imperial 
system, for tide-waiterships, and collectorships of salt-excise, and such small 
deer of office. But if he wishes to mount the higher rounds of the gilded 
ladder—if he cherishes visions of gold and silver dragons flashing terror 
from his embroidered vest, of peacock plumage and gaudy silken banderols 
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drooping on his brocaded shoulders—if he hopes that the proud button of 
plain red coral will sprout one day on his silken cap—he must go farther 
afield. Pekin contains a kind of university, in which a student may go 
through a course of the sciences, gratuitously, or nearly so, and if he hopes 
to be a viceroy, a criminal inspector, a prefect, or a censor, he must take 
another journey,.and repair to the university of Moukden, in Mantchooria, 
where he must devote himself to the acquisition of Tartar speech, and the 
careful study of Mongol peculiarities. He then returns to China Proper, 
and puts himself under the tutelage of a poet. He has never far to seek 
for one. There are plenty of lazy or disappointed sons of song, who have 
failed to pass their own “ great go” or second examination, and who are 
willing to earn a few silver ounces by teaching the way to the Pierian 
spring. To write sonnets, odes, epithalamiums, elegies, and so forth, is abso- 
lutely necessary in. China, at least to one who aspires to the highest grades 
of the literary aristocracy. Without a fluent facility of rhythm, no polite- 
letter writer is thought perfect, nor can any despatch be properly drawn, 
and very much of a public man’s prosperity will depend on the quality of 
flattery he can administer to his chiefs. It is therefore he goes to a poet, 
and, despite the Latin grammar, a poet can be made, in China at least, 
where no invention or thought is needful, where there are certain stock 
similes, certain sonorous periods, a melodious tinkling, and that is all. 
Originality would now-a-days subject a rhymester to be thought a 
Taiping, or other subverter of authority, and all that is needed is to com- 
bine plenty of moons, suns, birds, flowers, and streams, in one harmonious 
web of words. When a student has added poetry to his other acquire- 
ments, he knows all that China can teach. He stands the test, and 
comes through it gloriously, gaining the immediate right to wear a high 
cap, surmounted by a button or ball, as large as the egg of a pigeon, and 
in this case constructed of copper, gilt and wrought. Our graduate is now 
a B.L. or bachelor of letters, a member of the ninth class of the order 
of mandarins, and duly fitted for the humbler posts. But though the 
successful student is now one of the upper hundred thousand, an elected 
aristocrat, he does not necessarily receive state pay nor pass into state 
employ. There is a “great go” or second ordeal to get through, before 
he can take rank as magistrate, treasurer, sub-prefect, or inspector. 
Between him and the loftiest situations lies yet another barrier, harder to 
scale than the two first. True, he has all Chinese learning in his brain, 
stored away in a crude state; but if he wishes to be a great mandarin he 
must show the power to apply it. He can learn; can he think? Ifhe 
hopes to change his ninth-class button for one of those envied topknots 
of red coral, he must show an ability to make use of the raw material 
of knowledge, and as thought is not more active in China than with 
us, few are those who reach the topmost branches of the tree of preferment, 
Immense numbers of graduates flinch from the second examination, 
preferring to vegetate through life in some slenderly paid office, where 
there is not much to harass and trouble, and where court favour is 
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\ 
less needed, and shameful downfalls less probable. The storm that 
levels the lofty poplar, say they, spares the humble mushroom at 
its foot. But there are numbers who fail to obtain even a desk in a 
government bureau, or a “snug berth” in the customs, without hope ot 
promotion. These become scribes, poets, parasites, scriveners, private 
tutors, one or all. Every city is full of these poor literary men, 
dinnerless aristocrats, with pliant backbones and tongues of honey. 
When a wealthy merchant’s son marries another merchant's daughter, 
they jostle one another, these penniless graduates, as they hurry to 
present their fulsome stanzas on the happy event. When a rich man 
dies, and the paid howlers muster around the splendid coffin, a poet 
presents himself to express the grief of the heirs in mellifluous verse. 
The bachelors of letters are especially employed to “cram” the sons of 
wealthy families for examination, and they not only render all the services 
of the British private tutor, but now and then are said to personate their 
dear pupil on the awful day of trial, to take his place in the schools, and 
to receive his “testamur” for apt erudition—a crowning aid, which no 
Oxford or Cambridge “coach” has ever been known to render to his 
young friends. These little irregularities are rendered facile by the fact 
that Chinese examiners have itching palms, and know no salve like silver. 
A bribe works wonders in convincing the arbiters of the great progress 
which the student has made in the humanities; and in a country where 
the founts of justice are corrupt, it is no marvel if degrees are to be 
bought. But we must not hastily conclude that the whole system is a 
makebelieve one, and that every degree is a matter of bargain and sale. 
In practice, there is very little purchase, for the very good reason that the 
candidates have more brains than pistareens, and can more easily fag than 
pay. The mandarins, at least the mandarins of pure Chinese origin, are 
very seldom members of the opulent classes. It is only out of whim that 
a rich trader, a merchant prince such as China abounds with, brings up a 
son to the service of the State. The men of money make of their sons 
supercargoes, commercial travellers, corresponding clerks, and so on. If 
you ask them why they prefer—they who are rolling in riches, who own 
fleets of junks, overbrimming warehouses, and wealth untold—to make 
their sons traders instead of mandarins, they tell you frankly, mandarinism 
does not pay. It is a harassing life, very uncertain, and full of shoals and 
sunken rocks; even a viceroy may incur a “squeeze,” and it does not 
fall to every one’s lot to inhabit a Garden of Flowers, and call thé emperor 
cousin. On this account it is that most of the haughty satraps who sway 
the destinies of millions are men of very humble origin, not absolutely of 
the humblest, because the poor and numerous race whom we call “coolies” 
can seldom contrive to educate their offspring at all. The lettered aris- 
tocracy generally springs from obscure little shops, from booths in the 
suburbs of cities, or from farms where the cultivator tills his field with as 
clumsy implements and as amazing neatness as his ancestors did when 
Europe was a tangled swamp. Yeh, for instance, a red-button of the 
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first class, was the son of a petty broker, courtier-marron, as the French 
style it. Let us follow our graduate, whom we will suppose to be able 
and ambitious, on his upward course. Being accomplished in all things, 
according to Chinese recipes, and having a little money to invest in pre- 
sents, red note-paper, and dinners, the student soon gets a place. He is, 
let us say, a deputy’s deputy in the customs; and his duty is to levy toll 
on the salt from the north, on the tea going to Canton for barbarian tea- 
pots, or the furs and felts of Tartary. Small, indeed, is his pay, perhaps 
a dollar a week; hardly enough to purchase the great sheets of letter- 
paper, crimson, scarlet, or rose-coloured, on which he inscribes long- 
winded compliments to the heads of his department, to the prefect, the 
judges, censors, everybody! Well for him, poor fellow, if red paper and 
florid flattery were all that his superiors required at his hands. Not so! 
he must make little birthday presents of sweetmeats, fruit, flowers, silken 
scarfs, and curious handkerchiefs, to fat commissioners and snug inspec- 
tors; he must fee their harpies of servants; he must give social suppers, 
pipes, and drink, to their secretaries, messengers, and general hangers-on. 
All this out of a poor hebdomadal crown-piece! And yet that same 
dollar should feed and clothe our young mandarin, provide him with fish 
and rice, tea and arrack, and opium and tobacco, and all his little com- 
forts and luxuries. And yet he will live, and fatten, and smoke the pipe 
of contentment, and keep out of debt. Perquisites, as he and his masters 
well know, do for him what his pay cannot do. Nor is it difficult to 
screw a trifle from every unofficial person with whom he comes in contact 
—to insert a dexterous thumb into every pie that passes the customs. The 
danger is rather in the very facility of extortion. Roguery is permissible 
in an officer of the emperor’s—scandal never! If a complaint is made by 
any sturdy merchant, or by any troublesome aggregate of smaller men, the 
mandarin’s gilt copper button does not save him from loss of place. He 
that is too open in his thefts is no true literate, and unfit to “ convey ” to 
his decorous coffers the customary pickings of a mandarin. But a wise 
graduate will not act thus. Our rising young friend will take so little wool 
that no shorn sheep shall care to bleat against the shearer. Contenting 
himself with a little illegal tribute from many travellers, he will thrive. 
His presents will produce their fruit. He will be promoted to the eighth 
class, and wear a copper button still, but of another pattern. The same 
tactics will buoy him up. Good conduct can and will procure him the ball 
or button*of the seventh class, copper also, but peculiarly wrought, gilt, 
and burnished. Good conduct, as the Chinese understand it, that is, 
decorous, prudent knavery, has brought him thus far; but now succeeds 
the stumbling-block of a new examination. Being an excellent scholar, 
and having the best professional help, our young mandarin gets well 
through, and proudly struts forth in a new and lofty cap, decorated with 
the sixth-class knob of white stone, generally of milk-white quartz. A 
sixth-class mandarin is somebody in the land. No longer a mere subaltern, 
fetching and carrying for his chiefs, he is now eligible for many posts in 
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the police, the revenue, or the treasury. He is a small magistrate now, 
has a tiny court of his own, and can bid a dozen red-robed constables, 
with pheasant feathers in their caps, to unsheath the sword of Justice. 
However, though he may unsheath the sword of Justice in terro- 
rem, he is not yet qualified to use it. Capital punishments must be 
decreed by greater than he. His authority is over the thumbs and backs 
of the commonalty, whom he hangs up by the fingers, or bastinadoes 
soundly; but he dare not decapitate, and cannot administer even the 
““cangue,” or bamboo pillory, for long periods. Still his motto is 
Excelsior, in a sense of strict worldliness, and he can only rise by friends 
and patrons. These must be conciliated; Mammon alone can win their 
good offices in that venal land, and public plunder can alone supply the 
wherewithal. Nor has a mandarin any means of self-advancement, apart 
from bribery sustained by extortion. Literature, in that learned land of 
bookworms, cannot be made to plump our graduate’s purse. Books are 
esteemed, it is true, but not new books. Why have new books where new 
ideas are voted heresies? The wisdom of their ancestors is all the Chinese 
care for. Such authors as they have are poor starvelings, despised and 
neglected; and the writer does not seek a publisher, but a patron, for his 
smooth verses. Of course, the mandarin of the sixth order cannot con- 
descend so far. He has made his election, and he sits in the seat of 
Themis, and weighs the arguments—silver ones—on both sides of a dispute. 
If he escapes a scandal, and consequent ruin, he may hope in a year or 
two to have a new cap, crystal-buttoned this time, and to enter the fifth 
class. There are some excellent rules respecting mandarins that are 
worthy of note. No man may be a mandarin holding office in his native 
place; he may exercise no trade; he is frequently moved from station to 
station, and he is strictly forbidden to marry any female belonging to the 
province where he is on duty. This is a good provision against seditious 
leagues being formed by powerful satraps in their native district, or in 
one that had long been their home, and is presumed to guard against the 
warping of justice to serve local friendships. But venality is worse than 
partiality ; and the tribunals are corrupt enough to gratify that old 
emperor, second of the Tartar dynasty, who declared that the judges ought 
to be iniquitous, to check litigation, as otherwise the Chinese would never 


be cured of dabbling in law. One more promotion, and the cap of‘our - 


mandarin is bedecked with a button of pale blue. His pay is higher, and 
his chances of peculation greater. Sedulously he applies himself to his 
future elevation. Another examination must be gone through, and a 
sort of doctorial degree taken, before he is capable of a loftier grade. 
This is a hard test, but his good memory and keen wit overcome 
it, and behold him in the third class! with a great button of trans- 
parent blue stone, beryl or sapphire, sparkling on his headgear. He 
is fit for much now, but not for all. There are comfortable berths 
awaiting him, but some of the most tempting baits are still beyond 
his reach. No more degrees, at least! mo more cramming of pro- 
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verbs! He has enough to do to fill his pockets, polish his long curved. 
nails, eat melon seeds between his opium pipes, talk taoli, and write letters. 
To talk taoli is a great art. As our mandarin rises in life, he converses in 
it more and more fluently. At every step, more and more flowery grows 
his discourse, stuffed with tropes, metaphors, and Delphic ambiguities. 
As for the letter-writing, it is a pretty sight to see him, brush in hand, 
painting those symbolic Chinese letters, firmly and elegantly, with per- 
fumed black or yellow ink on scarlet paper edged with gold-leaf. 

A third-class official is not yet too grand to write. By and by, he 
will have a secretary always at his elbow, but not yet. Anda Chinaman 
writes more letters in a week than wein a year. Our friend is a collector, 
by this, or presides over the tribunal of rites, but it is in a third-rate town, 
a small place that he hopes soon to leave. Astuteness and industry 
manage the change. The carved coral button of the second class carries 
our mandarin to a great city, where a million of human beings shall 
tremble at his nod. No longer collector or president of rites, he is chief 
commissioner of treasures and morals, or possibly inspector of crimes. He 
dwells in a palace now, he has gardens and park, his banquets are superb, 
none are above him, save the viceroy, and it is his turn to have parasites 
and followers. Still he has a soul above buttons, at least above carved 
coral buttons. He fawns, and worms his way, and crawls up the gilded 
ladder to its topmost giddy round. Behold him at the summit of his 
ambitious dreams, mandarin of the first class, viceroy of a province! On 
his cap rises proudly the plain red coral button of the proudest Chinese 
chivalry. On his breast and back, wrought gorgeously in gold and silver, 
glitter the imperial arms, the dragon with open jaws. Through what 
difficulties, what traps and snares, what labyrinths of lies, has he fought 
his tortuous way! There is something admirable in the pertinacity of the 
man, however we despise his roguery and falseness. He was born in a 
cottage; he sleeps in a grand marble palace, guards at the gate, troops of 
silken attendants within call, everything rich, and fair, and bright, that 
China can offer and money buy, collected round him. And all this 
because he learned his lesson like a good boy, and was a studious youth, 
and took honours at college! Such, at least, is the theory of the thing, 
and there is something noble in the generous justice which first threw 
open to all the race of life, all comers, humble or high, ‘to compete on 
equal terms for the first prizes of a public career, a fair field promised to 
all alike, and the best man to win. ‘True, our mandarin is not impeccable, 
but the standard of Chinese morality is not a high one, and perhaps he is 
on a par with his neighbours. Will he rest now he has won the goal? 
Man is not made to rest, and mandarins, even coral-buttoned, are men still. 
Although our graduate is sure, now, of something good in the gift of the 
‘Downing-street of Pekin, he pants for more. It is not enough to be 
‘viceroy of a province, censor of China, governor of a town where Bar- 
barians have to be dealt with, or imperial commissioner over one of 
those subject allies, the bordering kingdoms. It is not enough to have 
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the plain coral globe, and the dragon on breast and back, like a jewelled 
Brazilian beetle. To some favoured mandarins, the emperor grants the 
right to wear red sashes, yellow caps, and peacock feathers, the proud badges 
of the imperial family. Our mandarin, the son of a farmer or huckster, 
wins the day once more, and indues the marks of Mantchoo royalty, vain 
as Wolsey of his cardinal’s hat. One more. distinction—the lettered 
aristocrat is still untitled. He asks for one of those rare patents of 
nobility that are given only to high dignitaries. There are five such in 
the emperor’s gift. They correspond with ordinary European titles, and 
were not improbably copied from them, since their antiquity seems 
dubious. There is the rank of koung, or duke (possibly the same as kénig, 
or king); hevn, or marquis; then count, which is phy in Chinese ; tze for 
baron, much like sneeze in sound; and nan for knight. The mandarin, 
so long successful, can feel a flutter of hope still. Will he be a knight or 
a baron? low down in the roll of nobles; or will a loftier style be his? 
He draws the great prize! His patent arrives, and it creates him a koung 
or duke, under the emperor’s dragon seal, and the signature of the 
emperor’s own sacred vermilion pencil. But the dukedom is not here- 
ditary, any more than the mandarinate. The nobility conferred in China 
does not go down; on the contrary, it goes up. A man’s ancestors are 
ennobled, because it is thought monstrous that the son should rank above 
the father. So all our mandarin’s progenitors, up to Adam, are nobles, 
dukes, and mandarins of the first class, and their ghosts are duly entitled 
to wear caps of yellow, coral buttons, peacock’s plumage, dragons of gold 
and silver, and the rest, and to take place and precedency over all the 
other ghosts in ghostdom. And our mandarin puts up their statues (fancy 
portraits) in a fine hall, with: an altar apiece, and burns incense and gilt 
paper before them on every feast day. The worship of ancestors is his 
religion—that and respect for the wisdom of Confucius. But his chil- 
dren will not inherit his honours. Even his savings are not secure from 
the fiscal authorities. They, the children, grow up dissipated and idle, 
and are the loungers and debauchees of China. Seldom do they pass an 
examination, and follow the footsteps of their lettered sire. Had our 
graduate been a military mandarin, his education would have been 
different. The military mandarins are generally Tartars; they have less 
book-lore, and more rule of thumb, to master. They pass examina- 
tions in learning, but more in the use of arms, horsemanship, shooting 


with the bow, and hurling great stones. Such was the discipline of those © 


stout Tartars who made so gallant a stand the other day against our Sikh 
horse, and who showed that they lacked nothing of what a soldier should 
have, except weapons and European order. The military mandarins do 
not, however, take as high a position as the civil mandarins; and both are 
liable to confiscation, degrading punishments, and exile into Mongolia. 
The only hereditary nobles are the Tartar princes akin to the emperor, 
who hold no posts, but vegetate on little pensions, poor relations of the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon. 
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To a voyager approaching the shores of England from the westward, one 
of the earliest objects for his attention would be a strange-looking craft 
moored in deep water midway between the Scilly Islands and the main. 
She floats, but does not seem to move; she has masts, but they are 
short and thick, with no sails, the rigging consisting only of a few stays, 
and the masts terminating in large open globes. The hull is of a bright 
red, with the name of the vessel painted in huge capitals upon her 
sides; and she lies as idle (but not as useless) as “a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

If the voyager should be a man of inquiring disposition, and were to 
go on board this curiosity, he would find a watch on deck, and (if it were 
Sunday) eleven or twelve men, all in uniform and all at prayers in the 
clean-swept cabin. There are no traces of trade or commerce, and, 
apart from the carronades for signals, the fittings speak still less of war. 
The flag has four ancient ships upon it, the arms have a mystical and 
religious motto, and something will probably be said about the guild, 
fraternity, and brotherhood of the holy and undivided Trinity ; but even 
if the observer be come from a Catholic country, he will soon perceive 
that this, being a light-ship, cannot possibly be a relic of the dark ages. 

The light-vessel is a thing characteristic of England; and it is rather 
strange that whilst there are at this moment thirty-four light-vessels at 
public stations round the coast of England proper, there are only four in 
Ireland, and none in Scotland. The reason is partly a geological one. 
The shores of Scotland and Ireland are chiefly granite, porphyry, and the 
harder rocks; and although centuries upon centuries of weather have 
disintegrated the softer veins in these, and created deeply-serrated sea- 
boards, full of lochs, and loughs, and sounds, there remain isolated blocks 
of terra firma, lying far out to seaward, on which rock-lighthouses can be 
placed. But in the south and east of England, where the littorals are 
chalk or friable alluvial cliffs, and the bottoms shifting sands, there is 
often little or no basis for a lighthouse where a light is most wanted, 
and there is nothing for it but to station a vessel and keep it in position 
as best may be dune. 

The use of a lighthouse on a rock in the ocean is primarily to mark 
that rock, and to prevent ships knocking holes in their bottoms on it; 
but the class of dangers for which light-vessels are used is chiefly that 
of sands—sands which shift—and after which the light-vessel can be 
shifted also. Again, these sands have not only to be avoided for them- 
selves, but the valleys between them are, in such places as Yarmouth and 
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Lowestoft Roads, the only entrances to safe anchorages and to harbours. 
The light-vessel may be placed either on the edge of the land, as a 
warning, or in the deep water of the mid-channel, to serve as a leading 
light, which ships may boldly steer for, and approach with impunity, short 
of rubbing sides. She may also be applied to a third use, as in Cardigan 
Bay, into which there is a most subtle and dangerous indraught—a 
set of water from the south-westward—so that vessels working up for 
Liverpool or the Clyde were in constant fear of drifting too far to the 
eastward, and getting on shore in the northern curve of the bay; but now 
that a light-vessel has been placed midway between the north and south 
horns of the curve, and on the chord of the arc, in water far too deep for 
the foundations of a lighthouse, the eastern boundary of the proper fair- 
way is as distinctly marked as the roadway of a street. 

The Nore light (the oldest of its race) was placed in 1782; the Dud- 
geon, off the Lincolnshire coast, in 1736; the Newarp, the Goodwin, and 
the Owers, go back into the last century; and the Sunk and Galloper 
were placed early in this. This last and the Bembridge were stationed 
by the Admiralty for the guidance of the navy in the old war, but at the 
peace were surrendered to the Trinity House, in whose hands the system 
has attained its present dimensions. 

A century has done wonders. The old original Dudgeon was a cutter, 
and at one time had lights hanging to the extremities of its yards, pro- 
bably not unlike a Chinese junk celebrating a Feast of Lanterns; but now 
the light-ships are vessels of from 160 to 180 tons burden, 80 or 90 feet 
long, by 21 broad: except the little Calshot, which, moored in sheltered 
water between Southampton and the Isle of Wight, barely reaches 100 
tons. The main object to be attained may be said to be the reverse of a 
packet-ship. The aim in constructing a mail-boat is to find a shape that 
will allow wind or steam to force it quickly through the water; in a light- 
vessel the desideratum is that the wind or water should go as freely past 
it as possible. With this view, stem and stern are rounded wedges, and - 
to give it steadiness two bilge-pieces are fastened on each side. 

That light-vessels do occasionally behave like other ships, and roll and 
pitch under the influence of wave and tide, is unfortunately too true, and 
this condition has defined the character of the lighting apparatus. On 
shore, in a perfectly steady structure, with a large 14-feet lantern, the 
optician and the lamp-manufacturer can make all sorts of delicate 
arrangements, can adjust their prisms and their pressure lamps to a 
nicety, and, however great the elevation and consequent range, can strike 
the horizon truly without any waste of light; but the primary condition 
on board a pitching and rocking vessel is to see that the light will “ live.” 
Hence, with the exception of two dioptric apparatus, which are kept on deck 
or at low elevations, to be near the centre of gravity, the lights are arzand- 
lamps, balanced and gimbled to get the vertical position in which alone 
they can remain alight. These lamps are seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and are placed in 12-inch parabolic reflectors ; eight of these 
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back to back complete the circle, which, of course, can be doubled. The 
lanterns in which the lamps are fixed surround the masts, and slide up 
and down them, being housed on deck by day, and elevated and suspended 
at night by lantern-ties. The height of the light above the sea is 
generally thirty-eight feet, but where two or more are. shown from one 
ship a difference of elevation serves to give greater distinction from any 
light borne by other vessels. 

A light at this elevation will be seen by an observer whose eye is on 
the level of the water at the distance of between six and seven miles; but 
as the eye of an observer at sea is generally some considerable height 
above the water level, an ordinary floating light may be seen by mariners 
for about ten miles; a distance which is considered sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. Where it is considered desirable to have a revolving light, four 
burners are generally used, and the motion is given by clock-work. It is 
said that revolving lights are seen farther than fixed lights; not because 
they actually travel farther, but because the flash appeals to the optic 
nerve more sensibly, and keeps attention more alive; but this is of less con- 
sequence in floating lights, where the lowness of the elevation practically 
limits the range. When, therefore, the revolving light is used on board 
a light-vessel, it is not so much to ensure length of range as distinctive- 
ness; and with the same object we have the frequent use of red light. 

There is no article of combustion suitable for lighthouse purposes 
which generates a red light; the only way to produce one is to put a red 
glass in front of the ordinary white light; and practically it is found that a 
light cannot be seen through red glass much above nine or ten miles. 
When, therefore, a light is exhibited from a pillar in the sea 100 feet high, 
which would give a range to the deck of a ship of fifteen or sixteen miles; 
or from a tower on a headland 540 feet high, which gives a range of thirty- 
two miles, it would be a pity, unless for special reasons, to make that 
light red, and limit its range to ten miles; but since no floating light at 
thirty-eight fect can, owing to the curve of the earth’s surface, be seen 
farther than ten miles, and is seldom wanted to be seen more than half or 
two-thirds that distance, red becomes legitimate and very useful for 
distinctive purposes. ‘ 

One of the gravest questions connected with the consideration of 
placing a light-vessel, is whether she will be likely to stay where she 
is put; the rule amongst sailors being, better no light at all than an 
uncertain one. The precautions against breaking adrift are consequently 
very great. The cables are iron, peculiarly prepared and toughened, 
“patent, proved, short-linked, 13-inch cable,” strong enough to hold a 
vessel of 600 or 700 tons, and these are only 160. In narrow 
channels the moorings consist of a chain lying along the ground for 
1,260 feet, with a thirty-two hundredweight anchor, in the shape of 
& mushroom, at each end, and a swivel in the centre, from which rises 
630 feet of chain as a bridle or veering cable, passing into the vessel on 


one side of the bow. In deep-sea channels a single vertical chain is 
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employed, 1,260 fect long; but there is one vessel in 240 feet water, the 
one alluded to at the beginning of this Article, which has a chain 1,890 
feet, or more than one-third of a mile long, with a mushroom of forty 
hundredweight; and such is the occasional condition of weather in which 
this vessel lives, that she has been known to have out 1,800 feet of chain at 
once. This chain, lying along the bottom, acts as additional drag upon the 
vessel when she is driving before the full scud of those terrific seas which 
rush by from the Atlantic, with the momentum of 3,000 miles upon them, 
and when she comes to the end of her tether, and has to lift it, or part from 
it, it rises in a curve, which spares both the vessel at one end and the anchor 
at the other. Once this vessel broke adrift, and only once. In common 
with all the rest, she has ground-tackle on board to use in such emer- 
gencies, two bower anchors twenty and fifteen hundredweight each, with 
cables respectively 1,260 and 900 feet long. One of these goes overboard 
the moment the vessel is felt to be either parted from her mooring, or to 
be dragging her mushroom. Sometimes they bring up instantly, some- 
times not for many hours; but if the position is much shifted, out go 
what have become misleading lights, red warning signals are hoisted, guis 
fired, assistance summoned, and the vessel replaced as soon as may be. 

A spare vessel is always lying ready at the head-quarters of the district, 
and in these days of telegraphs the accident is sometimes known within an 
hour; the men on shore are then mustered, the fresh vessel is in tow of a 
powerful steamer, and perhaps at the station which the other has quitted, 
before the evening sunset. Sometimes in a great gale of wind with thick 
weather and drifting rain or snow, with no marks or bearings visible, and the 
vessel pitching heavily in the storm, it is difficult to know whether she is 
dragging or not; at such times the spare anchor is prepared for letting go, 
and it is the special duty of the officer in charge to keep a vigilant look out 
the whole of the lee tide, having the deep-sea lead overboard, lying on 
the ground, with the rope loose. This deep-sea lead weighs twenty-eight 
pounds, and lies quietly at the bottom, with the rope slack, so long as the 
vessel is held by its anchor; but the moment she drags, the rope tightens, 
and the tale is told. Sometimes the chain goes with a snap: there is 
no mistake about it then. When all is right again, the broken link is 
cut out and sent up to head-quarters, to be compared with the link which 
was taken off when the cable was proved ; it is there examined as to its 
grain and fibre, and, indeed, has a sort of general court-martial held upon 
it: for the breaking adrift of a light-vessel is regarded as a very serious 
affair, and when it happens, everybody concerned, from the superintendent 
of the district to the last man who has joined, has to look sharp and have 
his wits about him. Here is the record of a case, in the words of one in 
whose family, for three generations, vigilance has been hereditary, and the 
service an honourable calling. 

“On the 13th October, 1829, I went out from Yarmouth in the 
Diligent tender, for the purpose of relieving the Haisbro’ light-vessel 
(now called the Newarp) and shifting and replacing one or two buoys. 
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After shifting the St. Nicholas buoy, proceeded to the northward, but 
the weather looking dirty, bore up, and anchored off the jetty, and 
came on shore for letters, leaving orders for the boat to come for me in 
the morning. Upon going down to the beach the next morning, there 
being every appearance of an increasing gale, I sent the boat off with an 
order to proceed for the harbour; but, unforturately, the tender got on 
shore upon the north land, where she laid until dark, when she got off, as 
the water flowed, and proceeded for Lowestoft Roads. By this time the 
gale had increased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted from W.N.W. to 
N.E. I had just got home and changed my clothing, having got wet 
through everything, and was about to take a nap, being very tired, when 
the door-bell rang. I answered it myself, thinking it might be the wives 
of some of the people on board the Diligent, but, upon opening the door, 
found two men, who said the Haisbro’ light-vessel was adrift. On going 
to the town look-out, I found it was too true. I immediately proceeded 
to the beach, in hopes of getting a boat off to her; but although I offered 
the beachmen 100/., they would not attempt it. After waiting until 
midnight, and the vessel still driving, and no chance of getting off to her 
the sea making a fair run over the jetty, and breaking at the inner end 
up to the walls of the houses, I took a postchaise and proceeded to Lowes- 
toft, in hopes of getting off from there, the vessel still driving to the 
southward, but with no better success. I therefore gave orders to the 
beachmen, as scon as there was the slightest chance of getting off, to 
come and call me at the inn where I stopped. I threw myself on the 
bed, with my clothes on, and dropped off to sleep; but, waking in a 
short time, and daylight just making its appearance, got up, and went 
down to the beach, to find a boat in the act of launching, but before I 
could get to her they pushed her outside the breakers, so that I could not 
get on board. On the return of the boat, they reported that she had 
parted from her ground-chain, &c. There being no steam-vessel pro- 
curable, I was glad to avail myself of what assistance I could get, and 
therefore sent off the same large yawl, and two large lug-sails used by the 
fishing-boats in the mackerel season, with the master of the light-vessel 
(the mate having previously been in charge) and some extra hands, with 
directions, should the wind come from the south-west, to get her under 
weigh and proceed to the station, she being about eighteen to twenty miles 
distant therefrom. In the meantime I returned to Yarmouth and got 
new moorings, &c. on board the tender, and on the 18th the light-vessel 
was re-moored at her station.” 

This vessel had been moored with 180 feet of 2-inch chain nearest 
the ground, joined to 720 feet of 134-inch rope, and as it had given way 
at the junction of the two, and the ship when drifting was trailing this 
720 feet of thick rope along the bottom, the officer in charge represented 
that, in the confusion of wind and weather, the drift had been too imper- 
ceptible for him to ciscera it for awhile: but occurrences of this sort are 
always subjected to the most searching inquiry, and any one to whom the 
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slightest shadow of blame can attach has necessarily reason to remember 
it long after. 

There was a great storm on the east coast at the close of the year 
1849, when the Leman and Ower, the Cockle Gatt and the Nore, were 
all adrift, and their lights out for two or three nights. Again, 1856 
and 1857 proved somewhat trying years for light-vessels; but when 
it is considered what conditions of wind and weather these vessels 
have to live through, and that they have to be anchored not in the 
most sheltered positions, or in the best holding ground, but just where 
their light will be the most useful, the wonder is, not that they go 
adrift, but that they don’t. In addition to these natural dangers, they are 
exposed to the risk of being run into by other vessels, and are sometimes 
seriously damaged in that way ; yet amongst the whole thirty-four, there 
is no instance of one having been either ashore or lost. Is it not fair to 
infer that not only are they and all their appointmehts very strong, but 
that the service is highly organized and well-regulated, under which such 
results have been attained? The sailors themselves say, simply and piously, 
that Providence certainly watches over them in an especial degree. 

The crew of an ordinary light-ship consists of master, mate, and nine 
men, the latter divided into three watches, two on board and one on shore; 
therefore, the men are on board two months and on shore one, the master 
and mate on board alternately month and month. Among the nine men, 
three are lamp-trimmers, two on board at the same time, one of them 
taking the management of the lighting for one month, the other acting as 
cook during the same time; whilst the other five, one of whom is a 
qualified carpenter, keep the vessel clean and everything in good order. 
The general routine of the duty is somehow thus :—Sunday ; at sunrise 
the lantern is lowered down into the lantern-house, the lamplighter then 
cleans the lantern, and trims the lamps ready for lighting the ensuing even- 
ing. At 8 a.at. all hands are called, the hammocks triced, and breakfast 
served. After this, the crew clean themselves, and at 10.30 muster 
in the cabin for divine service. At sunset the lantern is hoisted, and at 
6 p.m. worship is again celebrated in the cabin. On Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the routine is the same, without the service; and 
on Wednesday and Saturday it is varied by washing of decks and a 
general cleaning out below. The state of the wind and weather is noted 
every day at 3 a. M., at sunrise, at 9 a.m., and noon, at. 3 P.M., at sunset, 
at 9 p.m., and at midnight. In foggy weather the gong is beat at intervals 
of from two to five minutes, both by day and night. The watch consists 
of two men on deck, the others relieving them at stated intervals. As 
near as possible to the full and change of the moon, the cable is heaved ip 
short, in order that the shackles and swivels may be examined, and then 
veered out again. 

The wages of these men is at present about fifty-five shillings a month, 
increasing through the higher grades; the master receiving eighty pounds 
per annum. They are victualled, when afloat, upon a weeklv allowance 
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of 10 Ibs. of meat, 4 lb. of suet, 7 Ibs. of bread, 2 Ibs. of flour, 7 lbs. of 
potatoes, 1 pint of pease, 2 oz. of tea, 3% Ib. of sugar, and may draw 
1s. 6d. per week in lieu of 3 gallons of small-beer. When on shore, 
they draw 1s. 8d. per day per man in lieu of provisions. 

The vessels are supplied every month by means of a steamer or sailing 
tender, at which time the men are also relieved, master or mate and three 
men coming off, and the same number going on shore. When on shore, 
they are employed at the depdt cleaning chains, painting buoys, filling oil 
tins, and on the general work of the store. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that when afloat the men have a good 
deal of time upon their hands. Regard is had to this, and a general tone 
of decent, orderly, and superior conduct is successfully enforced. The 
men, as a body, are very respectable, are nearly all married, and with 
families. Swearing and profane language are, of vourse, prohibited; each 
man is supplied with a Bible and Prayer-book for his own use; there is a 
permanent library of varied and entertaining literature on board ; and 
boxes of books (little ‘“‘ Mudie’s” in pea-jackets) are constantly circulating 
amongst them. Some of the men who upon entering the service could 
neither read nor write, have, with the assistance of the master and mate, 
got sufficient education to justify their promotion ; one, in particular, is 
now a master himself, and a very efficient officer. 

Moreover, as a class, the men are very ingenious fellows. Some of 
them take canvas, &c. from the slop-sellers, and make it up; others 
learn shoemaking, and make and mend for themselves and families; some 
make models of vessels, washing troughs, linen horses, pegs, mats, wheel- 
barrows, and toys: it is a common saying at Yarmouth, “ Wait for the 
relief of a light-vessel, and you can get anything, from a chest of 
drawers to a penny whistle.” 

- Sometimes the even tenor of their daily lives is more painfully varied. 
The light-vessels at the outer stations, such as the Kentish Knock, Sunk, 
or Leman and Ower, frequently have shipwrecked crews on board, who 
have escaped from their vessels in boats and made for the light-ship; 
where they obtain food and shelter until they can be sent on shore. If a 
vessel is seen standing into danger, guns are fired to warn her, and if a 
ship be actually in distress, assistance is summoned from the shore in 
the same manner. 

Upon two occasions within our recollection light-vessels’ boats have 
put off to save life, and have succeeded. Once the boat of the Sunk saved 
six men and a boy who were in a raft ; and once from the Kentish Knock 
they gota crew of four persons from a small vessel on the sand. This was 
considered a very heroic action. There was no other vessel in sight, the 
men were utterly exhausted, the ship in pieces, and a most dangerous sea 
on at the time. As a general rule the men are not encouraged to do this; 
for it is not advisable for a light-ship’s boat to leave her, unless it is 
quite clear it can return; the five men required to man the boat would 
leave only two on board the light-vessel; and if anything should happen 
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to one of those two, the other could not possibly carry on the business of 
the ship. 

At times there are occasional incidents of a more pleasing character. 
The vessels are frequently visited by large flights of birds, which are 
attracted by the lights in the night and fly to them. Many get killed and 
fall on the deck, others alight on the lantern too exhausted to make any 
attempt at escape. There is a tradition on board the Newarp (the same 


vessel which led the superintendent such a dance along the east coast in. 


1829), that as many as a thousand birds were once taken in a night—this 
vessel, having three lanterns, is more than ordinarily attractive ; it is added 
that the crew began at six o’clock in the morning to prepare some for an 
enormous sea-pie, into which they put six hundred, and what with 
plucking the birds and cooking the pie, it was six in the evening before 
dinner was announced. A sea-pie is made by putting a crust into the 
bottom of a deep earthen jar and placing a Jayer of meat or birds upon 
it, then another crust, more birds, and so on; according to the number of 
tiers it is called a two or three decker. The pie in question is doubtless 
still remembered as the Great Eastern of the caboose. 

These are some of the curiosities of a service which is in itself, 
to borrow the title of a recent book, one of the “curiosities of civili- 
zation.” To maintain light on shore is comparatively easy even in the early 
times of a community : ,since sailors guide themselves by marks on shore 
in daylight, what so natural as that their relatives and friends should en- 
deavour to make the same marks still visible after daylight has departed, 
by lighting fires upon them or about them ; but when it comes to lighting 
up sands and channels far from shore, so that England’s great hearty hands 
may stretch out twenty miles to seaward to guide her adventurous 
children and: greet the commerce of the world, the providence and the 
forethought, the wisdom and the audacity to do this thoroughly and 
well, could only emanate from a board of experienced sailors well qualified 
for their work. 

Some very interesting records might be given of the progress and de- 
velopment of an institution which is still animated with the spirit of the 
early navigators, and which Queen Elizabeth, with Drake and Raleigh 
for approving counsellors, cherished and endowed. It may be that some 
of its usages and titles are as quaint and venerable as its flag; but that is 
only because it has had vitality enough to live on until its original 
customs have become quaint and venerable. By virtue of its peculiar 
constitution, which saves it from the perils of political party patronage 
on the one hand, and of local jobbery on the other, it has not only 
survived many centuries of change, but has kept advancing abreast of 
the best practical science of the day ; and whilst the highest in influence 
or station in the realm count it an added honour to be enrolled as Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, the common sailor feels the dignity of 
the button, and the privilege of belonging to a light-vessel. 
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Salling in Love. 


You could not resist it! Iknew you could not. You, dear young lady 
in the turban-hai, hair netted-up, with flushing chee! ; your eyes sparkle, 
you breathe hurriedly, and there is an evident fluster in the way you are 
turning over the leaves, to get to this article! Ah! you are caught by 
three words! You believe in them? No! only did believe once? Heigho! 
How firmly you then did believe in the reality of what, perhaps, you now 
wish you were certain you might disbelieve entirely. And you want to 
know what is said on the subject here? Come then, we will talk the matter 
freely over. Settle yourself snugly and be calm: it shall be entirely entre 
nous. Keep your book up: nobody shall know what we are talking about. 

But you, sir, what is your excuse for finding this page so quickly? 
You believe in falling in love! Indeed! how? when? how deep? how 
slightly ? how long? how very short? Did you, with that sweet Alice ? 
Did you, with pretty Patty at the Angel Inn? Did you, with the 
stately Adelaide? And, to pass over several, with whom now at least you 
are fallen out, can you say you fell in love with that charming widow— 
you know who? You! 

Madam, that pleasant dream of youth, which still revives and lightens 
up those too oft saddened eyes, will not be here rough-handled! No: 
you may safely, quietly read and think upon the fact, which cannot be 
recalled, alas! except in memory! If woke, it shall be gently, and to 
give your heart relief. It may do so, should it teach you to forget, and 
show you that you can. 

How very strange! you! fie! aman in prime of life turning so quickly 
here! ‘To read what rubbish could be said about it,” is it? You don’t 
believe in love at all, except for girls and boys: it’s all a fancy? Oh! 
very well: but still you turn to read; because you have some deep-felt 
doubt of your own disbelief ! : 

And now, you dark and merry-eyed young lady, who have professed 
so great an interest in that dear Lucy Robarts, how can you leave the 
reading of those chapters in which we look to find that poor Lord Lufton 
has wooed once more and won? Quite so: you deferred that till you 
had more time, and thought you would but glance at what this paper 
said about——- Exactly! and perhaps you also felt it might touch 
yourself more closely than a mere story of true lovers. 

Miss Grantly, and all like you—your pardon, Lady Dumbello !—you, 
of course, don’t care for such stuff. No! Not now, perhaps. But then 
your dream of dreams will come hereafter, when you wake up in rich 
unhappiness—dull, sad, and disappointed. Then you will wish you had 
believed in love—nay, even fallen in love—and married foolishly, rather 
than live your dreary, heartless life! Poor Lucy sows in tears to reap in 
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joy. But you begin not even in joy, to end in longing sighs, if not in 
tears. Still you would like to hear whether there is any one who really 
thinks there can be such a thing as love. Well, then, read on. But even 
if there is not, how will that mend your miserable case? 

Ad omnes! Is falling in love a reality? If it be, we ought to be able 
to say, what kind of reality. Of course, everybody knows that people do 
fall in love, or say, or think, they do, in England. Therefore, it might be 
said, the thing is so far real. But that answer is unsatisfactory. Not to 
treat the matter either ethically or metaphysically, in a strict or technical 
sense, let us examine what we really mean when we speak of it, and how 
far it is true, or even possible. There is no question as to love itself being 
an affection of the mind and an instinct of man. The question rather 
is, is it a mere instinct and more or less involuntary? Can we—must we 
fall in love? Or is love under our control? Can we love, or refrain from 
loving, at our will? 

Scarcely any one would think of affirming that there can be one law of 
leve in England and another elsewhere among mankind. And yet it 
would be difficult to make out, that any theory of falling in love has been 
adopted anywhere out of England and the range of modern English 
influences. We may think so, while we retain a very vivid recollection 
of the frequent cases of most desperate love at first sight narrated in the 
charming Arabian Nights. These Easterns, in fact, if they fell in love 
at-all, fell faster and easier than we do! Shakspeare certainly paints the 
English lover, while sighing like furnace, inditing sonnets “to his mistress’ 
eyebrow ;” but that’s a poetical licence, or, at least, if the eyebrow was 
specially praised, doubtless her whole face had at least once been seen, 
before the falling in love took place. But these Eastern lovers literally 
see but the eyebrows of the first pretty woman they meet, to be despe- 
rately enamoured. In England we don’t go so far as that. We like to 
have a good and thorough examination of the whole features, and occa- 
sionally a peep at the ankles, before we ever do tumble hopelessly into 
the sweet abyss. There is, as it were, the least bit of method in our 
madness, that may serve to upset the plea of insanity altogether. 

Adam and Eve, placed together by Providence, naturally loved one 
another; and so any two men and women, in like manner brought 
together, would, unless there was something in one or other repulsive. 
This exception is important; but don’t be in a hurry and conclude it 
upsets everything. Perhaps a great amount of repulsiveness would be 
necessary to prevent the natural feeling of love in the supposed ease ; and, 
mark, it would probably require the existence of a knowledge of some- 
thing better and more attractive, before we can conceive that the want of 
certain perfections would have much effect in hindering the flow of love. 
Love exists, in a measure, among the most repulsive savages ; and, holding 
the rational faith, that God created man in His own image, male and 
female, very good, and breathed into them His breath of lift, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that two such perfect beings, made to suit one another, 
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could fail to love when brought together. Human nature so far remains 
the same, and so fully does the analogy hold good even now, that we feel 
certain a man and woman, even far from perfect, but let us suppose 
only tolerably suitable, and free from repulsive characteristics, moral and 
physical, would naturally draw towards one another, and love, if brought 
together by circumstances. 

Lord Lufton and Lucy Robarts may serve as a true illustration. This, 
however, introduces us to all the moral and social complications of the 
question, arising from modern manners, menial cultivation, and an artificial 
state of society. But, in saying this, it is not admitted that Lord Lufton 
and Lucy Robarts fell in love with one another. Not, if by falling in love 
is understood an involuntary and uncontrollable act or state of mind. Not, 
if it is imagined that at their first meeting—at first sight—their “ fate 
was sealed.” Nobody would deny that they liked one another, admired 
certain things in one another, indulged in fancies as to other things, per- 
haps saw little faults, and thought how they could cure them; and that all 
this, by little and little, grew into their loving one another. I am very 
sorry to say anything against dear Lucy ; but when she told Lord Lufton she 
did not love him, it was not her first lie, poor thing, on the subject! No; 
she told lots of fibs to herself before that, though perhaps quite inno- 
cently. She never got fairly to the bottom of her warm, wilful little heart. 
She loved that man by setting her heart upon him—not on his title or any 
adventitious adjuncts; indeed she rather hated them, because they were 
as bars in her way—but him—the man—she set about loving very early, 
and almost without knowing it. He was her Adam; she his Eve. He, 
of course, knew much better: what he was about, though probably no 
metaphysician either, except in that practical way in which all, logically 
or illogically, from reasoning or by a kind of instinct, have some notion of 
what is going on within their heart of hearts. He did not fall ia love, but 
liked her; and of love prepense, indulged in liking and longing for her love. 

The important point we have to consider is, how far our affections are 
in our power-whether falling in love is proper, if inevitable, or if always 
mere fancy ; and, as already hinted, we must of course consider this, not 
with reference to any small portion of the: human race, but with respect 
to mankind at Jarge—the whole human family, and in all time. This, at 
the threshold of the inquiry, leads us to observe in how very small a 
portion of the earth can falling in love be possible, considering the 
manners and customs of the various peoples. In many countries the 
bride and bridegroom have never met till they are brought to the mar- 
riage ceremony. Is domestic happiness and true love, therefore, to be 
deemed impossible in such states of society? Of course an extreme case 
of an ill-matched pair might be supposed ; but, talking generally, are we to 
imagine that marriages of this kind are totally contrary to nature, and that 
love and domestic happiness are impossible under such conditions? On the 
other hand, if we cannot quite see our way to such a conclusion, are we 
then justified in arguing from analogy in favour of mere marriages of con- 
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venience, and in condemning love-matches altogether? Or what? This 
‘“‘what” is of some importance: and now let us consider the subject with 
more especial reference te our own days, and our own manners and customs. 

In the first place, if we met any one prepared to contend that love at 
first sight, and falling in love, (whether by a plunge at once, or a gradual 
but uncontrollable sinking, as it were, into mire or honey!) are moral 
realities, and were the argument sustained by quasi instances of such 
falling in love—we should doubtless find that the parties to the fall were 
thrown together, in a way that at least one of them had not before been 
with one of the opposite sex. And when we compare a number of such 
cases, we must be struck by the fact of the apparent reciprocity in every 
such instance: the gentleman falls in love and makes his suit, and the 
lady is over head and ears straightway. Not, of course, in every case ; 
but, poetry and Shakspeare notwithstanding, in by far the great majority 
of cases when a man falls in love with a woman, the woman returns the 
compliment and accepts the lover. So far as regards obstacles on the part 
of the man and woman themselves, to say “the course of true love ever 
does run smooth” is far truer than the contrary. Perhaps in nine cases 
out of ten in which a woman rejects a man, it is because she has been 
offered his hand without his heart; and she has instinct enough to know 
it, whatever may have been professed. 

Now, this is just what it ought to be. The “ falling in love ” should 
always commence on the man’s side;—and then, fair lady, when you 
admit that—as you will, with your true notions of delicacy and propriety 
—we get rid of “falling in love” altogether! We deny it, then, with 
their own consent, to the better half of creation; and, to say truth, the 
only half in which the belief can work very much mischief. Surely no 
one would attempt to maintain that man’s moral nature and affections in 
this respect can be different from woman’s? But there is always a little 
mystery mixed up with love; and we shall be reminded that “ marriages 
are made in heaven:” that the attraction may be simultaneous and 
mutual, though the man must make the first overtures; that when some 
eyes meet there is a flutter at the heart unfelt before—a something, in 
short, that proves the power of love, and that falling in love, and even 
love at first sight, are realities. 

My dear young lady (excuse my “ familiarity”), you are very, very 
far gone indeed, if you entertain such notions. It was precisely to 
put you on your guard that this paper was written. You are already 
forgetting Adam and Eve, and the Eastern maiden led to her future 
husband whom she has never seen before; and you are overlooking the 
very small range of eye-choice allowed to royal children and some 
others in our own days, though love and happy marriages have resulted 
notwithstanding. Besides, I am not saying that you should not be 
admired, or may not admire in turn the handsomest of the fellows who 
have sighed for you. Iam only alleging that it is a wilful act on both sides; 
that if you and did “fall in love” that way, there was a something 
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that preceded the fall; that there was no necessity in the case; and 
perhaps—will you dare to deny it?—once before—or twice (I must not 
tell all!) you have felt just a little quite like it, only you and 
didn’t happen to meet again so frequently. Indeed, that first flame, to say 
truth, also met another lady—the very same day he appeared to be, and 
was indeed, smitten with you—one whom he admired still more; and, 
curiously enough, he has “happened” to meet her frequently ever since. 
Therefore, the first two or three (well, two !) “ falls” were not very deep, 
and I admit frankly you had really forgotten all about them, and “ never 
loved till now”—to the best of your recollection! But now, after this, 
let us be sensible and perfectly honest about it. 
Instead of denying such mutual attractions—vulgarly called “ smites” 
at school—it is because of them, and the great danger that may result from 
them, that I wish you to examine your heart, and understand how far it is 
really in your own keeping. More young ladies, and not a few weak 
young gentlemen, and some old fools, have made fatal mistakes in life, from 
a superstitious belief in love at first sight, and from supposing that falling 
in love had controlled them like a fate. I am really most anxious to add to 
the happy poetry of your life: I wish that you may “ love once, love ever.” 
Therefore I say, Don’t fall in love. Be very cautious, and keep your heart, 
till a very worthy fellow—lI don’t say necessarily handsome (for handsome 
women especially know what is the real value of mere outward beauty) — 
but a man, a noble fellow, a gentleman, a Christian, offers to you his 
heart, his hand, his home ; and then set your heart upon him, and love 
him with all yeur soul. You don’t object to that arrangement, I know. 
Well, then, it is not likely to be carried out, or ever to succeed in your 
-case, if you are only eager to catch some one—if you are ready to flirt 
with every coxcomb. You must really, and steadfastly, be very passive, 
and keep your heart all disengaged for that sweet expected whisper and 
embarrassed declaration of love. 

_ A “matron” might have given other advice, or given it in another 
way; and I-am going to tell you what she probably does not know. 
Strange as it may appear to you, I assure you that, even in this case, you 
will truly be the first to love! Were the, secret of man’s heart known, it 
would be found that he really cannot love, in the full sense of that sacred 
word, till he is loved. Woman never ought to love till she at least thinks 
she is loved. Man loves in order to be loved ; woman, to bestow her 
love. When a man admires the beauty and grace of woman (I speak not 
of the mere sensualist), his desire is not so much to indulge his love of 
these, as that he may be loved by the possessor. True woman chiefly 
feels a longing to bestow her heart and lavish all her sweet attractive 
grace upon the man who adores or worships her. It is this distinction 
in the character of the passion of love in man and woman, that renders 
reciprocal affection, and those mutual attractions of which we have been 
speaking, so complete, and perfect, and congruous. It is this difference 
, between man and woman that naturally assigns to each their proper part 
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in the everlasting bond they contract. “Her desire shall be to her 
husband,” rather than his to her, and he shall rule over her—a loving 
rule, however, while both are true to their obligations of love. “It is 
not good for man to be alone:” he requires the solace she gives as “ his 
helpmate ;” while she has her joy in thus watching and helping and 
being devoted to “ her lord.” 

Not only does this theory of loving at will (not loving what is incon- 
gruous to our nature, but what pleases) serve to regulate the chief joy of 
life at first, but it both creates the bond, and secures it from rupture in 
future. The heart is fixed; it never is disturbed by foolish dreams of 
uncontrollable love, which too often ought to have another name; for it 
shows how great is the guilt of those who are unfaithful in doing their 
part to render the married life ever harmonious. We are too apt to talk 
of human failings and infirmities, and plead for their indulgence, instead 
of striving to correct or eradicate them. Like foolish girls who believe in 
falling in love, when people begin to accept their own imperfections as 
inevitable, and take for granted they “can’t be helped,” they mostly 
realize to the full the evil effects of their belief. Their infirmities grow 
upon them—a vexation to themselves and others. 

Perhaps three-fourths of the misery of the better classes among us 
result from errors at the outset of life in this matter of love, or supposed 
love ; and a great deal of it is, no doubt, due to a belief in love being 
beyond our perfect control. It is the master passion, and when once 
indulged has doubtless potent sway, and scarce can be uprooted. It must 
then live till it dies down—is worn out; but hence the great necessity to 
take care of the beginnings. The grand precept of the Christian religion 
is to love: it is given as a command which we are to obey. To love is, 
therefore, an act of the human will; not a mere instinct or uncontrollable 
desire. The command implies the obligation and the power. In religion, 
we are to “set our hearts on things above,” and renounce what is contrary 
to our profession. In morals, and as a social precept, it is in like manner 
our duty “to set our hearts upon” worthy objects: and only “to love” 
where it is proper. “To fall in love” with a woman or man is, strictly 
speaking, as absurd as to talk of falling in love with your neighbour's 
house, or to yield to any other covetousness, as if it were uncontrollable. 

Although people do not profess openly to any great extent to believe in 
“falling in love,” the belief is too often really entertained and whispered 
secretly, and has extensive influence upon women. It is too often the 
argument and excuse for seduction, as well as the temporary justification 
of most foolish marriages. The freedom with which the sexes meet in 
modern society, both before and subsequent to marriage, makes it of the 
greatest consequence that they should have right notions on this subject. 
That many who have implicit faith in the uncontrollable nature of love 
are, nevertheless, able to restrain their desires through fear of consequences, 
or from a sense of duty to parents or to society, or from high religicus 
principle, may be very true; but three-fourths of the power of the 
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temptation they have had to resist would utterly cease, if they clearly and 
once for all understood there was no fatality in the case: that the passion 
itself was wilful in its beginnings, and that, of all the good and evil in life, 
none are so fully made by thinking as this. 

Fathers and mothers ought always to remember that when a young 
man and woman, of ordinarily pleasing appearance and manners, are 
thrown much together, they will naturally take to loving one another; 
and when this has gone on they will probably trace back their feelings a 
very long way, and think they had “fallen in love” from the very first. 
After this dream of love has been allowed to commence, it ought not lightly 
to be interrupted—and cannot be, without some damage to the morale of 
the lovers. Such intimacies ought not to be allowed by guardians who 
are not prepared to see them result in marriage. But, it may be said, 
everybody knows that; and that guardians have chiefly to object to pro- 
posed marriages in cases where they have never sanctioned, or, perhaps, 
even known of the intimacy; that young people manage to meet and fall 
in love, while those who could have advised them know nothing about it. 
This is very true; and while a word of caution to parents and guardians 
is here given, it is especially intended that the young themselves should 
be put upon their guard, by being made aware that they have it in their 
power to keep their hearts; and that loving is a wilful act. 

I do not say that Miranda could at will have loved Caliban, although, 
if she had happened to have a coarse taste, and had never seen Ferdinand— 
and considering what we sometimes see—it may not be far from true! But 
without discussing this, it is more to the purpose to observe, that when 
youth or beauty is induced to mate with forbidding old age or deformity as 
a mariage de convenance, and the victim has not sufficient moral or religious 
principle to enable her to bear her lot, we know what naturally follows 
when she meets the Ferdinands or Lotharios of society. But remember, 
unlawful love, however it may be imagined or described, has nothing of 
the divine within it: it cannot spring up in innocence; hope cannot 
cherish it for a moment; faith cannot come forth of faithlessness; it is 
always and only lust, whatever form it may assume for a time. 

In a Christian country, where the sexes openly mingle in society, the 
only safeguard for domestic happiness and the purity of social life is to be 
found in prudent marriages of affection. These are only possible when 
the affections are properly controlled, and set upon proper objects, which, 
again, cannot be, unless we know and believe we can control them. The 
knowledge of what is true, is here the power of truth in the soul—or 
conscience itself. On the other hand, a superstitious belief that “ falling 
in love” may happen to a person, is most likely to plunge that person 
at best into a foolish marriage; or, if married, into a deeper fall. if true 
at all, it would be true for all; and, most probably, would result in 
society becoming one general, love-crossed, Midsummer Night's Dream 
entanglement. 
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a 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Mr. SOWERBY WITHOUT COMPANY. 


Anp now there were going to be wondrous doings in West Barsetshire, 
and men’s minds were much disturbed. The fiat had gone forth from the 
high places, and the Queen had dissolved her faithful Commons. The 
giants, finding that they could effect little or nothing with the old house, 
had resolved to try what a new venture would do for them, and the 
hubbub of a general election was to pervade the country. This produced 
no inconsiderable irritation and annoyance, for the house was not as yet 
quite three years old ; and members of parliament, though they naturally 
feel a constitutional pleasure in meeting their friends and in pressing the 
hands of their constituents, are, nevertheless, so far akin to the lower 
order of humanity that they appreciate the danger of losing their seats; 
and the certainty of a considerable outlay in their endeavours to retain 
them is not agreeable to the legislative mind. 

Never did the old family fury between the gods and giants rage 
higher than at the present moment. ‘The giants declared that every turn 
which they attempted to take in their country’s service had been thwarted 
by faction, in spite of those benign promises of assistance made to them 
only a few weeks since by their opponents; and the gods answered by 
asserting that they were driven to this opposition by the Beotian fatuity 
of the giants. They had no doubt promised their aid, and were ready to 
give it to measures that were decently prudent; but not to a bill enabling 
government at its will to pension aged bishops! No; there must be some 
limit to their tolerance, and when such attempts as these were made that 
limit had been clearly passed. 

All this had taken place openly only a day or two after that casual 
whisper dropped by Tom Towers at Miss Dunstable’s party—by Tom 
Towers, that most pleasant of all pleasant fellows. And how should he 
have known it, he who flutters from one sweetest flower of the garden to 
another, 

“ Adding sugar to the pink, and honey to the rose, 
So loved for what he gives, but taking nothing as he goes ?” 
But the whisper had grown into a rumour, and the rumour into a fact, 
and the political world was in a ferment. The giants, furious about their 
bishops’ pension bill, threatened the house—most injudiciously; and then it 
was beautiful to see how indignant members got up, glowing with honesty, 
and declared that it was base to conceive that any gentleman in that house 
could be actuated in his vote by any hopes or fears with reference to his 
seat, And so matters grew from bad to worse, and these contending 
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parties never hit at each other with such envenomed wrath as they did 
now ;—having entered the ring together so lately with such manifold 
promises of good-will, respect, and forbearance ! 

But going from the general to the particular, we may say that nowhere 
was a deeper consternation spread than in the electoral division of West 
Barsetshire. No sooner had the tidings of the dissolution reached the 
county than it was known that the duke intended to change his nominee. 
Mr. Sowerby had now sat for the division since the Reform Bill! He had 
become one of the county institutions, and by the dint of custom and 
long establishment had been borne with and even liked by the county 
gentlemen, in spite of his well-known pecuniary irregularities. Now 
all this was to be changed. No reason had as yet been publicly given, 
but it was understood that Lord Dumbello was to be returned, although 
he did not own an acre of land in the county. It is true that rumour 
went on to say that Lord Dumbello was about to form close connections 
with Barsetshire. He was on the eve of marrying a young lady, from the 
other division indeed, and was now engaged, so it was said, in completing 
arrangements with the government for the purchase of that noble crown 
property usually known as the Chase of Chaldicotes. It was also stated— 
this statement, however, had hitherto been only announced in confidential 
whispers—that Chaldicotes House itself would soon become the residence 
of the marquis. The duke was claiming it as his own—would very 
shortly have completed his claims and taken possession ;—and then, by some 
arrangement between them, it was to be made over to Lord Dumbello. 

But very contrary rumours to these got abroad also. Men said— 
such as dared to oppose the duke, and some few also who did not dare to 
oppose him when the day of battle came—that it was beyond his grace’s 
power to turn Lord Dumbello into a Barsetshire magnate, The crown 
property—such men said—was to fall into the hands of young Mr. Gresham, 
of Boxall Hill, in the other division, and that the terms of purchase had 
been already settled. And as to Mr. Sowerby’s property and the house of 
Chaldicotes—these opponents of the Omnium interest went on to explain— 
it was by no means as yet so certain that the duke would be able to enter 
it and take possession. The place was not: to be given up to him quietly. 
A great fight would-be made, and it was beginning to be believed that the 
enormous mortgages would be paid off by a lady of immense wealth. 
And then a dash of romance was not wanting to make these stories 
palatable. This lady of immense wealth had been courted by Mr. Sowerby, 
had acknowledged her love,—but had refused to marry him on account of 
his character. In testimony of her love, however, she was about to pay 
all his debts. 

It was soon put beyond a rumour, and became manifest enough, that 
Mr. Sowerby did not intend to retire from the county in obedience to the 
duke’s behests. A placard was posted through the whole division in which 
no allusion was made by name to the duke, but in which Mr. Sowerby 
warned his friends not to be led away by any report that ‘he intended to 
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retire from the representation of West Barsetshire. “Hc had sat,” the 
placard said, ‘for the same county during the full period of a quarter of a 
century, and he would not lightly give up an honour that had been extended 
to him so often and which he prized so dearly. There were but few men 
now in the house whose connection with the same body of constituents had 
remained unbroken so long as had that which bound him to West Barset- 
shire; and he confidently hoped that that connection might be continued 
through another period of coming years till he might’ find himself in the 
glorious position of being the father of the county members of the House 
of Commons.” ‘The placard said much more than this, and hinted at 
sundry and various questions, all of great interest to the county; but it 
did not say one word of the Duke of Omnium, though every one knew 
what the duke was supposed to be doing in the matter. He was, as it 
were, a great Llama, shut up in a holy of holies, inscrutable, invisible, 
inexorable,—not to be seen by men’s eyes or heard by their ears, hardly 
to be mentioned by ordinary men at such periods as these without an 
inward quaking. But nevertheless, it was he who was supposed to rule 
them. Euphemism required that his name should be mentioned at no 
public meetings in connection with the coming election; but, never- 
theless, most men in the county believed that he could send his dog 
up to the House of Commons as member for West Barsetshire if it so 
pleased him. . 

It was supposed, therefore, that our friend Sowerby would have no 
thance; but he was lucky in finding assistance in a quarter from which 
he certainly had not deserved it. He had been a staunch friend of the 
gods during the whole of his political life,—as, indeed, was to be expected, 
seeing that he had been the duke’s nominee; but, nevertheless, on the 
present occasion, all the giants connected with the county came forward to 
his rescue. They did not do this with the acknowledged purpose of 
opposing the duke; they declared that they were actuated by a generous 
disinclination to see an old county member put from his seat ;—but the 
world knew that the battle was to-be waged against the great Llama. It 
was to be a contest between the powers of aristocracy and the powers of 
oligarchy, as those powers existed in West Barsetshire,—and, it may be 
added, that democracy would have very little to say to it, on one side or 
on the other. The lower order of voters, the small farmers and tradesmen, 
would no doubt range themselves on the side of the duke, and would 
endeavour to flatter themselves that they were thereby furthering the 
views of the liberal side; but they would in fact be led to the poll by an 
old-fashioned, time-honoured adherence to the will of their great Llama; 
and by an apprehension of evil if that Llama should arise and shake 
himself in his wrath. What might not come to the county if the Llama 
were to walk himself off, he with his satellites and armies and courtiers? 
There he was, a great Llama; and though he came among them but 
seldom, and was scarcely secn when he did come, nevertheless,—and not 
the less but rather the more—was obedience to him considered as salutary 
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and opposition regarded as dangerous, A great rural Llama. is still suffi- 
ciently mighty in rural England. 

_ But the priest of the temple, Mr. Fothergill, was frequent enough 
in men’s eyes, and it was beautiful to hear with how varied a voice he 
alluded to the things around him and to the changes which were coming. 
To the small farmers, not only on the Gatherum property but on others 
also, he spoke of the duke as a beneficent influence, shedding prosperity 
on all around him, keeping up prices by his presence, and forbidding the 
poor rates to rise above one and fourpence in the pound by the general 
employment which he occasioned. Men must be mad, he thought, who 
would willingly fly in the duke’s face. To ths squires from a distance 
he declared that no one had a right to charge the duke with any inter- 
ference ;—as far, at least, as he knew the duke’s mind. People would talk 
of things of which they understood nothing. Could any one say that he 
had traced a single request for a vote home to the duke? All this did 
not alter the settled conviction on men’s minds; but it had its effect, and 
tended to increase the mystery in which the duke’s doings were enveloped. 
But to his own familiars, to the gentry immediately around him, Mr. 
Fothergill merely winked his eye. They knew what was what, and so did 
he. The duke had never been bit yet in such matters, and Mr. Fothergill 
did not think that he would now submit himself to any such operation. 

I never heard in what manner and at what rate Mr. Fothergill received 
remuneration for the various services performed by him with reference to 
the duke’s property in Barsetshire; but I am very sure that, whatever 
might be the amount, he earned it thoroughly. Never was there a more 
faithful partizan, or one who, in his partizanship, was more discreet. In 
this matter of the coming election he declared that he himself,—personally, 
on his own hook,—did intend to bestir himself actively on behalf of 
Lord Dumbello. Mr. Sowerby was an old friend of his, and a very good 
fellow. That was true. But all the world must admit that Sowerby was 
not in the position which a county member ought to occupy. He was a 
ruined man, and it would not be for his own advantage that he should be 
maintained in a position which was fit only for a man of property. He 
knew—he, Fothergill—that Mr. Sowerby must abandon all right and 
claim to Chaldicotes; and if so, what would be more absurd than to 
acknowledge that he had a right and claim to the seat in Parliament. As 
to Lord Dumbello, it was probable that he would soon become one of the 
largest landowners in the county; and, as such, who could be more fit for 
the representation? Beyond this, Mr. Fothergill was not ashamed to 
confess—so he said~that he hoped to hold Lord Dumbello’s agency. 
It would be compatible with his other duties, and therefore, as a matter 
of course, he intended to support Lord Dumbello;—he himself, that is. 
As to the duke’s mind in the matter ! But I have already explained 
how Mr. Fothergill disposed of that. 

In these days, Mr. Sowerby came down to his own house—for osten- 
sibly it was still his own house: but he came very quietly, and his 
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arrival was hardly known in his own Village. Though his placard was 
stuck up so widely, he himself took no electioneering steps; none, at 
least, as yet. The protection against arrest which he derived from parlia- 
ment would soon be over, and those who were most bitter against the 
duke averred that steps would be taken to arrest him, should he give 
sufficient opportunity to the myrmidons of the law. That he would, in 
such case, be arrested was very likely; but it was not likely that this 
would be done in any way at the duke’s instance. Mr. Fothergill declared 
indignantly that this insinuation made him very angry; but he was too 
prudent a man to be very angry at anything, and he knew how to make 
capital on his own side of charges such as these which overshot their own 
mark. 

Mr. Sowerby came down very quietly to Chaldicotes, and there he 
remained for a couple of days, quite alone. The place bore a very 
different aspect now to that which we noticed when Mark Robarts drove 
up to it, in the early pages of this little narrative. There were no 
lights in the windows now, and no voices came from the stables; no 
dogs barked, and all was dead and silent as the grave. During the 
greater portion of those two days he sat alone within the house, almost 
unoccupied. He did not even open his letters which lay piled on a 
crowded table in the small breakfast parlour in which he sat; for the 
letters of such men come in piles, and there are few of them which are 
pleasant in the reading. There he sat, troubled with thoughts which 
were sad enough, now and then moving to and fro the house, but for the 
most part occupied in thinking over the position to which he had brought 
himself. What would he be in the world’s eye, if he ceased to be the 
owner of ‘Chaldicotes, and ceased also to be the member for his county ? 
He had lived ever before the world, and, though always harassed by 
encumbrances, had been sustained and comforted by the excitement of a 
prominent position. His debts and difficulties had hitherto been bear- 
able, and he had borne them with ease so long that he had almost 
taught himself to think that they would never be unendurable. But 
now, 

The order for foreclosing had gone forth, and the harpies of the law, 
by their present speed in sticking their claws into the carcase of his 
property, were atoning to themselves for the delay with which they had 
hitherto been compelled to approach their prey. And the order as to 
his seat had gone forth also. That placard had been drawn up by the 
combined efforts of his sister, Miss Dunstable, and a certain well-known 
electioneering agent, named Closerstill, presumed to be in the interest 
of the giants. But poor Sowerby had but little confidence in the placard. 
No one knew better than he how great was the duke’s power. 

He was hopeless, therefore, as he walked about through those empty 
rooms, thinking of his past life and of that life which was to come. 
Would it not be well for him that he were dead, now that he was dying 
to all that had made the world pleasant! We see and hear of such men 
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as Mr. Sowerby, and are apt to think that they enjoy all that the world 
can give, and that they enjoy that all without payment either in care or 
labour; but I doubt that, with even the most callous of them, their periods 
of wretchedness must be frequent, and that wretchedness very intense. 
Salmon and lamb in February and green pease and new potatoes in March 
can hardly make a man happy, even though nobody pays for them; and 
the feeling that one is an antecedentem scelestum after whom a sure, 
though lame, Nemesis is hobbling, must sometimes disturb one’s slum- 
bers, On the present occasion Scelestus felt that his Nemesis had over- 
taken him. Lame as she had been, and swift as he had run, she had 
mouthed him at last, and there was nothing left for him but to listen to 
the ‘ whoop ” set up at the sight of his own death-throes. 

It was a melancholy, dreary place now, that big house of Chaldicotes; 
and though the woods were all green with their early leaves, and the 
gardens thick with flowers, they also were melancholy and dreary. The 
lawns were untrimmed and weeds were growing through the gravel, and 
here and there a cracked Dryad, tumbled from her pedestal and sprawling 
in the grass, gave a look of disorder to the whole place. The wooden 
trellis-work was shattered here and bending there, the standard rose-trees 
were stooping to the ground, and the leaves of the winter still encum- 
bered the borders. Late in the evening of the second day Mr. Sowerby 
strolled out, and went through the gardens into the wood. Of all the inani- 
mate things of the world this wood of Chaldicotes was the dearest to him. 
He was not a man to whom his companions gave much credit for feelings 
or thoughts akin to poetry, but here, out in the chase, his mind would be 
almost poetical. While wandering among the forest trees, he became 
susceptible of the tenderness of human nature: he would listen to the 
birds singing, and pick here and there a wild flower on.his path. He 
would watch the decay of the old trees and the progress of the young, and 
make pictures in his eyes of every turn in the wood. He would mark 
the colour of a bit of road as it dipped into a dell, and then, passing 
through a water-course, rose brown, rough, irregular, and beautiful 
against the bank on the other side. And then he would sit and think of 
his old family: how they had roamed there, time out of mind in those 
Chaldicotes woods, father and son and grandson in regular succession, 
each giving them over, without blemish or decrease, to his successor. So 
he would sit; and so he did sit even now, and, thinking of these things, 
wished that he had never been born. 

It was dark night when he returned to the house, and as he did so, 
he resolved that he would quit the place altogether, and give up the battle 
as lost. The duke should take it and do as he pleased with it; and as 
for the seat in parliament, Lord Dumbello, or any other equally gifted 
young patrician, might hold it for him. He would vanish from the scene 
and betake himself to some land from whence he would be neither heard 
nor seen, and there—starve. Such were now his future outlooks into the 
world; and yet, as regards health and all physical capacities, he knew 
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that he was still in the prime of his life. Yes; in the prime of his life ! 
But what could he do with what remained to him of such prime? How 
could he turn either his mind or his strength to such account as might 
now be serviceable? How could he, in his sore need, earn for himself 
even the barest bread? Would it not be better for him that he should 
die? Let not any one covet the lot of a spendthrift, even though the 
days of his early pease and champagne seem to be unnumbered; for that 
Jame Nemesis will surely be up before the game has been all played out. 

When Mr. Sowerby reached his house he found that a message by 
telegraph had arrived for him in his absence. It was from his sister, and 
it informed him that she would be with him that night. She was coming 
down by the mail train, had telegraphed to Barchester for post-horses, 
and would be at Chaldicotes about two hours after midnight. It was 
therefore manifest enough that her business was of importance. 

Exactly at two the Barchester post-chaise did arrive, and Mrs. Harold 
Smith, before she retired to her bed, was closeted for about an hour with 
her brother. 

“Well,” she said, the following morning, as they sat together at the 
breakfast-table, “what do you say to it now? If you accept her offer 
you should be with her lawyer this afternoon.” 

“TI suppose I must accept it,” said he. 

“ Certainly, I think so. No doubt it will take the property out of 
your own hands as completely as though the duke had it, but it will leave 
you the house, at any rate for your life.” 

“What good will the house be, when I can’t keep it up?” 

“But I am not so sure of that. She will not want more than her fair 
interest ; and as it will be thoroughly well managed, I should think that 
there would be something over—something enough to keep up the house. 
And then, you know, we must have some place in the country.” 

“T tell you fairly, Harriett, that I will have nothing further to do 
with Harold in the way of money.” 

“ Ah! that was because you would go to him. Why did you not 
come tome? And then, Nathaniel, it is the only way in which you can 
have a chance of keeping the seat. She is the queerest woman I ever 
met, but she seems resolved on beating the duke.” 

“IT do not quite understand it, but I have not the slightest objection.” 

“She thinks that he is interfering with young Gresham about the 
crown property. I had no idea that she had so much business at her 
fingers’ ends. When I first proposed the matter she took it up quite as 
a lawyer might, and seemed to have forgotten altogether what occurred 
about that other matter.” 

“T wish I could forget it also,” said Mr. Sowerby. 

“T really think that she does: When I was obliged to make some 
allusion to it—at least, I felt myself obliged, and was sorry afterwards 
that I did—she merely laughed—a great loud langh as she always does, 
and then went on about the business. However, she was clear about this, 
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that all the expenses of the election should be added to the sum to be 
advanced by her, and that the house should be left to you without any 
rent. If you choose to take the land round the house you must pay for 
it, by the acre, as the tenants do. She was as clear about it all as though 
she had passed her life in a lawyer’s office.” 

My readers will now pretty well understand what last step that excel- 
lent sister, Mrs. Harold Smith, had taken on her brother’s behalf, nor 
will they be surprised to learn that in the course of the day Mr. Sowerby 
hurried back to town and put himself into communication with Miss 
Dunstable’s lawyer. 


a 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Is THERE CAUSE OR JUST IMPEDIMENT? 


1 now purpose to visit another country house in Barsetshire, but on this 
occasion our sojourn shall be in the eastern division, in which, as in 
every other county in England, electioneering matters are paramount at 
the present moment. It has been mentioned that Mr. Gresham junior, 
young Frank Gresham as he was always called, lived at a place called 
Boxall Hill. This property had come to his wife by will, and he was 
now settled there,—seeing that his father still held the family seat of the 
Greshams at Greshamsbury. 

At the present moment Miss Dunstable was staying at Boxall Hill - 
with Mrs. Frank Gresham. They had left London,—as, indeed, all the 
world had done, ‘to the terrible dismay of the London tradesmen. This 
dissolution of parliament was ruining everybody except the country 
publicans, and had of course destroyed the London season among other 
things. 

Mrs. Harold Smith had only just managed to catch Miss Dunstable 
before she left London ; but she did do so, and the great‘heiress had at once 
seen her lawyers, and instructed them how to act with reference to the 
mortgages on the Chaldicotes property. * Miss Dunstable was in the 
habit of speaking of herself and her own pecuniary concerns as though 
she herself were rarely allowed to meddle in their management; but this 
was one of those small jokes which she ordinarily perpetrated; for in 
truth few ladies, and perhaps not many gentlemen, have a more thorough 
knowledge of their own concerns or a more potent voice in their own 
affairs, than was possessed by Miss Dunstable. Circumstances had lately 
brought her much into Barsetshire and she had there contracted very 
intimate friendships. She was now disposed to become, if possible, a 
Barsetshire proprietor, and with this view had lately agreed with young 
Mr. Gresham that she would become the purchaser of the Crown property. 
As, however, the purchase had been commenced in his name, it was so to 
be continued; but now, as we are aware, it was rumoured that, after all, 
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the duke, or, if not the duke, then the Marquis of Dumbello, was to be 
the future owner of the Chase. Miss Dunstable, however, was not a 
person to give up her object if she could attain it, nor, under the circum- 
stances, was she at all displeased at finding herself endowed with the 
power of rescuing the Sowerby portion of the Chaldicotes property from 
the duke’s clutches. Why had the duke meddled with her, or with her 
friend, as to the other property? Therefore it was arranged that the full 
amount due to the duke on mortgage should be ready for immediate pay- 
ment ; but it was arranged also that the security as held by Miss 
Dunstable should be very valid. 

Miss Dunstable, at Boxall Hill or at Greshamsbury, was a very 
different person from Miss Dunstable in London; and it was this differ- 
ence which so much vexed Mrs. Gresham; not that her friend omitted to 
bring with her into the country her London wit and aptitude for fun, but 
that she did not take with her up to town the genuine goodness and love 
of honesty which made her loveable in the country. She was as it were 
two persons, and Mrs. Gresham could not understand that any lady 
should permit herself to be more worldly at one time of the year than at 
another—or in one place than in any other. 

“Well, my dear, I am heartily glad we’ve done with that,” Miss 
Dunstable said to her, as she sat herself down to her desk in the drawing- 
room on the first morning after her arrival at Boxall Hill. 

“What does ‘that’ mean?” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“Why, London and smoke and late hours, and standing on one’s legs 
for four hours at a stretch on the top of one’s own staircase, to be bowed 
at by ony one who chooses to come. That’s all done—for one year, at 
any rate.” 

“ You know you like it. " 

**No, Mary; that’s just what I don’t know. I don’t know whether I 
like it or not. Sometimes, when the spirit of that dearest of all women, 
Mrs. Harold Smith, is upon me, I think that I do like it; but then again, 
when other spirits are on me, I think that I don’t.” 

“ And who are the owners of the other spirits ?” 

“Oh! you are one, of course. But you are a weak little thing, by no 


means able to contend with such a Samson as Mrs. Harold. And then — 


you are a little given to wickedness yourself, you know. You’ve 
learned to like London well enough since you sat down to the table of 
Dives. Your uncle, — he’s the real impracticable, unapproachable 
Lazarus who declares that he can’t come down because of the big gulf. 
I wonder how he’d behave, if samebody left him ten thousand a year?” 

“ Uncommonly well, I am sure.’ 

“Oh, yes; he is a Lazarus now, so of course we are bound to speak 
well of him; but I should like to see him tried. I don’t doubt but what 
he’d have a house in Belgrave Square, and become noted for his little 
dinners before the first year of his trial was over.” 

“Well, and why not? You would not wish him to be an anchorite?” 
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“Tam told that he is going to try his luck,—not with ten thousand 
a year, but with one or two.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Jane tells me that they all say at Greshamsbury that he is going to 
marry Lady Scatcherd.” Now Lady Scatcherd was a widow living in 
those parts; an excellent woman, but one not formed by nature to grace 
society of the highest order. 

_ “What!” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham, rising up from her chair while 
her eyes flashed with anger at such a rumour. 

“Well, my dear, don’t eat me. Idon’t say it is so; I only say that 
Jane said so.” 

“Then you ought to send Jane out of the house.” 

“You may be sure of this, my dear: Jane would not have told me 
if somebody had not told her.” 

“ And you believed it?” 

“ T have said nothing about that.” 

“But you look as if you had believed it.” 

“Do I? Let us see what sort of a look it is, this lock of faith.’ 
And Miss Dunstable got up and went to the glass over the fire-place. 
“But Mary, my dear, ain’t you old enough to know that you should not 
credit people’s looks? You should believe nothing now-a-days; and I 
did not believe the story about poor Lady Scatcherd. I know the doctor 
well enough to be sure that he is not a marrying man.” 

“What a nasty, hackneyed, false phrase that is—that of a marrying ° 
man! It sounds as thongh some men were in the habit of getting married 
three or four times a month.” 

“Tt means a great deal all the same. One can tell very soon whether 
a man is likely to marry or no.” 

“ And can one tell the same of a woman ?” 

“The thing is so different. All unmarried women are necessarily in 
the market; but if they behave themselves properly they make no signs. 
Now there was Griselda Grantly ; of course she intended to get herself a 
husband, and a very grand one she has got; but she always looked as 
though butter would not melt in her mouth. It would have been very 
wrong to call her a marrying girl.” 

“Oh, of course she was,” says Mrs. Gresham, with that sort of 
acrimony which one pretty young woman so frequently expresses with 
reference to another. “ But if one could always tell of a woman, as you 
say you can of a man, I should be able to tell of you. Now, I wonder 
whether you are a marrying woman. I have never been able to make 
up my mind yet.” 

Miss Dunstable remained silent for a few moments, as though she 
were at first minded to take the question as being, in some sort, one made 
in earnest ; but then she attempted to laugh it off. ‘“ Well, I wonder at 
that,” said she, “as it was only the other day I told you how many offers 
I had refused.” 
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“Yes; but you did not tell me whether any had been made that you 
meant to accept.” 

“None such was ever made to me. Talking of that, I shall never 
forget your cousin, the Honourable George.” 

“He is not my cousin.” 

“Well, your husband’s. It would not be fair to show a man’s letters ; 
but I should like to show you his.” 

“You are determined, then, to remain single ?” 

“T didn’t say that. But why do you cross-question me so ?.” 

“ Because I think so much about you. I am afraid that you will 
become so afraid of men’s motives as to doubt that. any one can be honest. 
And yet sometimes I think you would be a happier woman and a better 
woman, if you were married.” 

“To such an one as the Honourable George, for instance ?” 

“No, not to such an one as him; you have probably picked out 
the worst.” 

“Or to Mr. Sowerby ?” 

“ Well, no; not to Mr. Sowerby, either. I would not have you marry 
any man that looked to you for your money principally.” 

“ And how is it possible that I should expect any one to look to me 
principally for anything else? You don’t see my difficulty, my dear? 
If I had only five hundred a year, I might come across some decent 
middle-aged personage, like myself, who would like me, myself, pretty 


, well, and would like my little income—pretty well also. He would not 


tell me any violent lie, and perhaps no lie at all. I should take to him 
in the same sort of way, and we might do very well. But, as it is, how 
is it possible that any disinterested person should learn tolike me? How 
could such a man set about it? If a sheep have two heads, is not the 
fact of the two heads the first and, indeed, only thing which the world 
regards in that sheep? Must it not be so as a matter of course? Tama 
sheep with two heads. All this money which my father put together, 
and which has been growing since like grass under May showers, has 
turned me into an abortion. I am not the giantess eight feet high, or the 
dwarf that stands in the man’s hand,—” 

“Or the two-headed sheep—” 

“But I am the unmarried woman with—half a dozen millions of 
money—as I believe some people think. Under such circumstances have 
I a fair chance of getting my own sweet bit of grass to nibble, like any 
ordinary animal with one head? Inever was very beautiful, and I am 
not more so now than I was fifteen years ago.” 

“T am quite sure it is not that which hinders it. You would not call 
yourself plain; and even plain women are married every day, and are 
loved, too, as well as pretty women.’ 

“Are they? Well, we won’t say more about that; but I don’t 
expect a great many lovers on account of my beauty. If ever you hear 
of such an one, mind you tell me.” 
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It was almost on Mrs. Gresham’s tongue to say that she did know of 
oe such—meaning her uncle. But in truth, she did not know any such 
thing; nor could she boast to herself that she had good grounds for feel- 
ing that it was so—certainly none sufficient to justify her in speaking of 
it. Her uncle had said no word to her on the matter, and had been 
confused and embarrassed when the idea of such a marriage was hinted 
tohim. But, nevertheless, Mrs. Gresham did think that each of these 
two was well inclined to love the other, and that they would be happier 
together than they would be single. The difficulty, however, was very 
great, for the doctor would be terribly afraid of being thought covetous 
in regard to Miss Dunstable’s money ; and it would hardly be expected 
that she should be induced to make the first overture to the doctor. 

‘My uncle would be the only man that I can think of that would be 
at all fit for you,” said Mrs. Gresham, boldly. 

“What, and rob poor Lady Scatcherd!” said Miss Dunstable. 

‘Oh, very well. If you choose to make a joke of his name in that 
way, I have done.” 

“‘ Why, God bless the girl! what does she want me to'say? And as 
for joking, surely that is innocent enough. You're as tender about the 
doctor as though he were a girl of seventeen.” 

“Tt’s not about him; but it’s such a shame to laugh at poor dear 
Lady Scatcherd. If she were to hear it she’d lose all comfort in having 
my uncle near her.” 

“‘ And I’m to marry him, so that she may be safe with her friend !” 

“Very well; I have done.” And Mrs. Gresham, who had already 
got up from her seat, employed herself very sedulously in arranging 
flowers which had been brought in for the drawing-room tables. Thus 
they remained silent for a minute or two, during which she began to 
reflect that, after all, it might probably be thought that she also was 
endeavouring to catch the great heiress for her uncle. 

“ And now you are angry with me,” said Miss Dunstable. 

“No, I am not.” 

“Oh, but you are. Do you think I’m such a fool as not to see when 
a person’s vexed? You wouldn’t have twitched that geranium’s head off 
if you’d been in a proper frame of mind.” 

“I don’t like that joke about Lady Scatcherd.” 

“ And is that all, Mary? Now do try and be true, if you can. You 
remember the bishop? Jfagna est veritas.” 

“The fact is you’ve got into such a way of being sharp, and saying 
sharp things among your friends up in London, that you can hardly 
answer a person without it.” 

“Can't 1? Dear, dear, what a Mentor you are, Mary! No poor lad 
that ever ran up from Oxford for a spree in town got so lectured for his 
dissipation and iniquities as I do. Well, I beg Dr. Thorne’s pardon, and 
Lady Scatcherd’s, and I won’t be sharp any more; and I will—let me see, 
what was it I was to do? Marry him myself, I believe; was not that it?” 

4—. 
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“No; you're not half good enough for him.” 

“T know that. I'm quite sure of that. Though I am so sharp, I'm 
very humble. You can’t accuse me of putting any very great value on 
myself.” 

“Perhaps not as much as you ought to do—on yourself.” 

“ Now, what do you mean, Mary? I won't be bullied and teased, 
and have innuendos thrown out at me, because you've got something on 
your mind, and don’t quite dare to speak it out. If you have got any- 
thing to say, say it.” 

But Mrs. Gresham did not choose to say it at that moment. She 
held her peace, and went on arranging her flowers—now with a more 
satisfied air, and without destruction to the geraniums. And when she 
had grouped her bunches properly she carried the jar from one part of 
the room to another, backwards and forwards, trying the effect of the 
colours, as though her mind was quite intent upon her flowers, and was 
for the moment wholly unoccupied with any other subject. 

But Miss Dunstable was not the woman to put up with this. She sat 
silent in her place, while her friend made one or two turns about the 
room ; and then she got up from her seat also. “Mary,” she said, “give 
over about those wretched bits of green brauches and leave the jars where 
they are. You're trying to fidget me into a passion.” 

“Am I?” said Mrs. Gresham, standing opposite to a big bowl, and 
putting her head a little on one side, as though she could better look at 
her handiwork in that position. 

“ You know you are; and it’s all because you lack courage to speak 
out. You didn’t begin at me in this way for nothing.” 

“T do lack courage. That’s just it,” said Mrs. Gresham, still giving 
a twist here and a set there to some of the small sprigs which constituted 
the background of her bouquet. “I do lack courage—to have ill 
motives imputed tome. I was thinking of saying something, and I am 
afraid, and therefore I will not say it. And now, if you like, I will be 
ready to take you out in ten minutes.” 

But Miss Dunstable was not going to be put off in this way. And, 
to tell the truth, I must admit that her friend Mrs. Gresham was not 
using her altogether well. She should either have held her peace on the 
matter altogether,—which would probably have been her wiser course,— 
or she should have declared her own ideas boldly, feeling secure in her 
own conscience as to her own motives. “I shall not stir from this room,” 
said Miss Dunstable, “ till I have had this matter out with you. And as 
for imputations,—my imputing bad motives to you,—I don’t know how 
far you may be joking, and saying what you call sharp things to me ; 
but you have no right to think that I should think evil of you. If you 
really do think so, it is treason to the love I have for you. If I thought 
that you thought so, I could not remain in the house with you. What! 
you are not able to know the difference which one makes between one’s 
real friends and one’s mock friends! I don’t believe it of you, and I 
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know you are only striving to bully me.” And Miss Dunstable now 
took her turn of walking up and down the room. 

“Well, she shan’t be bullied,” said Mrs. Gresham, leaving her flowers, 
and putting her arm round her friend’s waist ;—“ at least, not here, in 
this house, although she is sometimes such a bully herself.” 

“ Mary, you have gone too far about this to go back. Tell me what 
it was that was on your mind, and as far as it concerns me, I will answer 
you honestly.” 

Mrs. Gresham now began to repent that she had made her little 
attempt. That uttering of hints in a half-joking way was all very well, 
and might possibly bring about the desired result, without the necessity 
of any formal suggestion on her part; but now she was so brought to 
bock that she must say something formal. She must commit herself to 
the expression of her own wishes, and to an expression also of an opinion 
as to what had been the wishes of her friend; and this she must do with- 
out being able to say anything as to the wishes of that third person. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘I suppose you know what I meant.” 

“I suppose I did,” said Miss Dunstable; “ but it is not at all the less 
necessary that you should say it out. I am not to commit myself by my 
interpretation of your thoughts, while you remain perfectly secure in 
having only hinted your own. I hate hints, as I do—the mischief. I go 
in for the bishop’s doctrine. Magna est veritas.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“Ah! but I do,” said Miss Dunstable. “And therefore go on, or 
for ever hold your peace.” 

“ That's just it,” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“What's just it?” said Miss Dunstable. 

“ The quotation out of the Prayer Book which you finished just now. 
‘If any of you know cause or just impediment why these two persons should 
not be joined together in holy matrimony, ye are to declare it. This is 
the first time of asking.’ Do you know any cause, Miss Dunstable ?” 

“Do you know any, Mrs. Gresham ?” 

““None, on my honour!” said the younger lady, putting her hand 
upon her breast. t 

-“Ah! but do you not?” and Miss Dunstable caught hold of her 
arm, and spoke almost abruptly in her energy. _ 

“No, certainly not. What impediment? If I did, I should not 
have broached the subject. I declare I think you would both be very 
happy together. Of course, there is one impediment; we all know that. 
That must be your look out.” 

“ What do you mean? What impediment?” 

“ Your own money.” 

“Psha! Did you find that an impediment in marrying Frank 
Gresham ?” 

“ Ah! the matter was so different there. He had much more to give 
than I had, when all was counted. And I had no money when we— 
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when we were first engaged.” And the tears came into her eyes as she 
thought of the circumstances of her early love ;—all of which have been 
narrated in the county chronicles of Barsetshire, and may now be read 
by men and women interested therein. 

“Yes; yours was a love match. I declare, Mary, I often think that 
you are the happiest woman of whom I ever heard; to have it all to give, 
when you were so sure that you were loved while you yet had nothing.” 

“Yes; I was sure,” and she wiped the sweet tears from her eyes, as 
she remembered a certain day when a certain youth had come to her, 
claiming all kinds of privileges in a very determined manner. She had 
been no heiress then. “Yes; I was sure. But now with you, dear, 
you can’t make yourself poor again. If you can trust no one—” 

“Tecan. I can trust him. As regards that I do trust him altogether. 
But how can I tell that he would care for me?” 

“Do you not know that he likes you?” 

“ Ah, yes; and so he does Lady Scatcherd.” 

‘“‘ Miss Dunstable !” 3 

“‘ And why not Lady Scatcherd, as well asme? We are of the same 
kind—come from the same class.” 

“ Not quite that, I think.” 

“Yes, from the same class; only I have managed to poke myself up 
among dukes and duchesses, whereas she has been content to remain 
where God placed her. Where I beat her in art, she beats me in nature.” 

“ You know you are talking nonsense.” 

“T think that we are both doing that—absolute nonsense; such as 
schoolgirls of eighteen talk to each other. But there is a relief in it; is 
there not? It would be a terrible curse to have to talk sense always. 
Well, that’s done; and now let us go out.” 

Mrs. Gresham was sure after this that Miss Dunstable would be a 
consenting party to the little arrangement which she contemplated. But 
of that she had felt but little doubt for some considerable time past. The 
difficulty lay on the other side, and all that she had as yet done was to 
convince herself that she would be safe in assuring her uncle of success 
if he could be induced to take the enterprise in hand. He was to come 
to Boxall Hill that evening, and to remain there for a day or two. If 
anything could be done in the matter, now would be the time for doing 
it. So at least thought Mrs. Gresham. 

The doctor did come, and did remain for the allotted time at Boxall 
Hill; but when he left, Mrs. Gresham had not been successful. 
Indeed, he did not seem to enjoy his visit as was usual with him ; 
and there was very little of that pleasant friendly intercourse which 
fur some time past had been customary between him and Miss Dunstable. 
There were no passages of arms between them; no abuse from the doctor 
against the lady’s London gaiety; no raillery from the lady as to the 
doctor's country habits. They were very courteous to each other, and, as 
Mrs. Gresham thought, too civil by half; nor, as far as she could see, 
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did they ever remain alone in each other’s company for five minutes at a 
time during the whole period of the doctor's visit. What, thought 
Mrs. Gresham to herself,—what if she had set these two friends at variance 
with each other, instead of binding them together in the closest and most 
durable friendship ! 

But still she had an idea that, as she had begun to play this game, she 
must play it out. She felt conscious that what she had done must do evil, 
unless she could so carry it on as to make it result in good. Indeed, 
unless she could so manage, she would have done a manifest injury to 
Miss Dunstable in forcing her to declare her thoughts and feelings. She 
had already spoken to her uncle in London, and though he had said 
nothing to show that he approved of her plan, neither had he said any- 
thing to show that he disapproved it, Therefore she had hoped through 
the whole of those three days that he would make some sign,—at any 
rate to her; that he would in some way declare what were his own 
thoughts on this matter. But the morning of his departure came, and he 
had declared nothing. 

“Uncle,” she said, in the last five minutes of his sojourn there, after 
he had already taken leave of Miss Dunstable and shaken hands with 
Mrs. Gresham, “have you ever thought of what I said to you up in 
London?” 

“Yes, Mary; of course I have thought about it. Such an idea as 
that, when put into a man’s head, will make itself thought about.” 

“Well; and what next? Do talk to me about it. Do not be so hard 
and unlike yourself.” 

“T have very little to say about it.” 

“T can tell you this for certain, you may if you like.” 

“Mary! Mary!” 

“JT would not say so if I were not sure that I should not lead you into 
trouble.” 

“You are foolish in wishing this, my dear; foolish in trying to tempt 
an old man into a folly.” 

“ Not foolish if I know that it will make you both happier.” 

He made her no further reply, but stodping down that she might kiss 
him, as was his wont, went his way, leaving her almost miserable in the 
thought that she had troubled all these waters to no purpose. What 
would Miss Dunstable think of her? But on that afternoon Miss Dun- 
stable seemed to be as happy and even-tempered as ever. 


ee ee eed 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
How To writt A Love LETTER. 


Dr. Trorne, in the few words which he spoke to his niece before he left 
Boxall Hill, had called himself an old man; but he was as yet on the 
right side of sixty by five good years, and bore about with him less of the 
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marks of age than most men of fifty-five do bear. One would have said 
in looking at him that there was no reason why he should not marry if 
he found that such a step seemed good to him; and looking at the age of 
the proposed bride, there was nothing unsuitable in that respect. 

But nevertheless he felt almost ashamed of himself, in that he allowed 
himself even to think of the proposition which his niece had made. He 
mounted his horse that day at Boxall Hill—for he made all his journeys 
about the county on horseback—and rode slowly home to Greshamsbury, 
thinking not so much of the suggested marriage as of his own folly in think- 
ing of it. How could he be such an ass at his time of life as to allow the 
even course of his way to be disturbed by any such idea? Of course he 
could not propose to himself such a wife as Miss Dunstable without having 
some thoughts as to her wealth; and it had been the pride of his life so to 
live that the world might know that he was indifferent about money. His 
profession was all in all to him,—the air which he breathed as well as the 
bread which he ate; and how could he follow his profession if he rade 
such a marriage as this? She would expect him to go to London with 
her; and what would he become, dangling at her heels there, known only 
to the world as the husband of the richest woman in the town? The kind 
of life was one which would be unsuitable to him;—and yet, as he rode 
home, he could not resolve to rid himself of the idea. He went on 
thinking of it, though he still continued to condemn himself for keeping 
it in his thoughts. That night at home he would make up his mind, 
so he declared to himself; and would then write to his niece begging her 
to drop the subject. Having so far come to a resolution he went on 
meditating what course of life it might be well for him to pursue if he 
and Miss Dunstable should, after all, become man and wife. 

There were two ladies whom it behoved him to see on the day of his 
arrival—whom, indeed, he generally saw every day except when absent 
from Greshamsbury. The first of these—first in the general consideration 
of the people of the place—was the wife of the squire, Lady Arabella . 
Gresham, a very old patient of the doctor’s. Her it was his custom to 
visit early in the afternoon; and then, if he werg able to escape the 
squire’s daily invitation to dinner, he customarily went to the other, 
Lady Scatcherd, when the rapid meal in his own house was over. Such, 
at least, was his summer practice. 

“Well, doctor, how are they at Boxall Hill?” said the squire, way- 
laying him on the gravel sweep before the door. The squire was very 
hard set for occupation in these summer months. 

“ Quite well, I believe.” 

“T don't know what’s come to Frank. I think he hates this place now. 
He’s full of the election, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes; he told me to say he should be over here soon. Of course 
there'll be no contest, so he need not trouble himself.” 

“Happy dog; isn't he, doctor? to have it all before him instead of 
behind him, Well, well; he’s as good a lad as ever lived,—as ever lived. 
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And let me see; Mary’s time ” And then there were a few very 
important words spoken on that subject. 

“T’ll just step up to Lady Arabella now,” said the doctor. 

“« She’s as fretful as possible,” said the squire. “I’ve just left her.” 

“Nothing special the matter, I hope?” 

“ No, I think not; nothing in your way, that is; only specially cross, 
which always comes in my way. You'll stop and dine to-day, of course?” 

“ Not to-day, squire.” 

“ Nonsense; you will. I have been quite counting on you. I havea 
particular reason for wanting to have you to-day,—a most particular 
reason.” But the squire always had his particular reasons. 

“T’m very sorry, but it is impossible to-day. I shall have a letter to 
write that I must sit down to seriously. Shall I see you when I come 
down from her ladyship ?” 

The squire turned away sulkily, almost without answering him, for he 
now had no prospect of any alleviation to the tedium of the evening; and 
the doctor went up-stairs to his patient. 

For Lady Arabella, though it cannot be said that she was ill, was 
always a patient. It must not be supposed that she kept her bed and 
swallowed daily doses, or was prevented from taking her share in such 
prosy gaieties as came from time to time in the way of her prosy life ; but 
it suited her turn of mind to be an invalid and to have a doctor; and as 
the doctor whom her good fates had placed at her elbow thoroughly 
understood her case, no great harm was done. 

“Tt frets me dreadfully that I cannot get to see Mary,” Lady Arabella 
said, as soon as the first ordinary question as to her ailments had been 
asked and answered. 

“ She’s quite well and will be over to see you before long.” 

“* Now I beg that she won’t. She never thinks of coming when there 
can be no possible objection, and travelling, at the present moment, would 
be ”” Whereupon the Lady Arabella shook her head very gravely. 
“ Only think of the importance of it, doctor,” she said. ‘ Remember the 
enormous stake there is to be considered.” 

“Tt would not do her a ha’porth of harm if the stake were twice 
as large.” 

“ Nonsense, doctor, don't tell me; as if I didn’t know myself. I was 
very much against her going to London this spring, but of course what I 
said was overruled. It always is. I do believe Mr. Gresham went over 
to Boxall Hill, on purpose to induce her to go. But what does he care? 
He’s fond of Frank; but he never thinks of looking beyond the aca 
day. He never did, as you know well enough, doctor.” 

“The trip did her all the good in the world,” said Dr. Thorne, pre- 
ferring anything to a conversation respecting the squire’s sins. 

“I very well remember that when I was in that way it wasn’t thought 
that such trips would do me any good. But, perhaps, things are altered 
eince then. ’ 
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“Yes, they are,” said the doctor. “We don’t interfere so much 
now-a-days.” 

“TJ know I never asked for such amusements when so much depended 
on quietness. I remember before Frank was born—and, indeed, when all 
of them were born But as you say, things were different then; and 
I can easily believe that Mary is a person quite determined to have her 
own way.” 

“Why, Lady Arabella, she would have stayed at home without 
wishing to stir if Frank had done so much as hold up his little finger.” 

“So did I always. If Mr. Gresham made the slightest hint I gave 
way. But I really don’t see what one gets in return for such implicit 
obedience. Now this year, doctor, of course I should have liked to have 
been up in London for a week or two. You seemed to think yourself 
that I might as well see Sir Omicron.” 

“There could be no possible objection, I said.” 

“Well; no; exactly ; and as Mr. Gresham knew I wished it, I think 
he might as well have offered it. I suppose there can be no reason now 
about money.” 

“But I understood that Mary specially asked you and Augusta?” 

“Yes; Mary was very good. She did ask me. But I know very well 
that Mary wants all the room she has got in London, The house is not 
at all too large for herself. And, for the matter of that, my sister, the 
Countess, was very anxious that I should be with her. But one does 
like to be independent if one can, and for one fortnight I do think that 
Mr. Gresham might have managed it. When I knew that he was so 
dreadfully out at elbows I never troubled him about it,—though, goodness 
knows, all that was never my fault.” 

“The squire hates London. <A fortnight there in warm weather would 
nearly be the death of him.” 

“He might at any rate have paid me the compliment of asking me. 
The chances are ten to one I should not have gone. It is that indifference 
that cuts me so. He was here just now, and, would you believe it? r 

But the doctor was determined to avoid further complaint for the 
present day. “I wonder what you would feel, Lady Arabella, if the 
squire were to take it into bis head to go away and amuse himself, leaving 
you at home. There are worse men than Mr. Gresham, if you will 

believe me.” All this was an allusion to Earl de Courcy, her ladyship’s 
brother, as Lady Arabella very well understood ; and the argument was 
one which was very often used to silence her. 

“Upon my word, then, I should like it better than his hanging about 
here doing nothing but attend to those nasty dogs. I really sometimes 
think that he has no spirit left.” 

“You are mistaken there, Lady Arabella,” said the doctor, rising with 
his hat in his hand and making his escape without further parley. 

As he went home he could not but think that that phase of married 
life was not a very pleasant one. Mr. Gresham and his wife were sup- 
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posed by the world to live on the best of terms. They always inhabited 
the same house, went out together when they did go out, always sat in 
their respective corners in the family pew, and in their wildest dreams after 
the happiness of novelty never thought of Sir Cresswell Cresswell. In some 
respects—with regard, for instance, to the continued duration of their 
joint domesticity at the family mansion -of Greshamsbury,—they might 
have been taken for a pattern couple. But yet, as fur as the doctor could 
see, they did not seem to add much to the happiness of each other. They 
loved each other, doubtless, and had either of them been in real danger, 
that danger would have made the other miserable; but yet it might well 
be a question whether either would not be more comfortable without the 
other. 

The doctor, as was his custom, dined at five, and at seven he went up 
to the cottage of his old friend Lady Scatcherd. Lady Scatcherd was not 
a refined woman, having in her early days been a labourer’s daughter and 
having then married a labourer. But her husband had risen in the 
world—as has been told in those chronicles before mentioned,—and his 
widow was now Lady Scatcherd with a pretty cottage and a good jointure. 
She was in all things the very opposite to Lady Arabella Gresham; never- 
theless, under the doctor’s auspices, the two ladies were in some measure 
acquainted with each other. Of her married life, also, Dr. Thorne had 
seen something, and it may be questioned whether the memory of that 
was more alluring than the reality now existing at Greshamsbury. 

Of the two women Dr. Thorne much preferred his humbler friend, and 
to her he made his visits not in the guise of a doctor, but as a neighbour. 
“Well, my lady,” he said, as he sat down by her on a broad garden 
seat—all the world called Lady Scatcherd “my lady,”—‘‘and how do 
these long summer days agree with you? Your roses are twice better out 
than any I see up at the big house.” 

“You may well call them long, doctor. They’re long enough surely.” 

“ But not too long. Come, now, I won’t have you complaining. You 
don’t mean to tell me that you have anything to make you wretched? 
You had better not, for I won’t believe you.” 

“Eh; well; wretched! I don’t know as I’m wretched. It'd be 
wicked to say that, and I with such comforts about me.” 

“T think it would, almost.” The doctor did not say this harshly, but 
in a soft, friendly tone, and pressing her hand gently as he spoke. 

“ And I didn’t mean to be wicked. I’m very thankful for eyerything 
—leastways, I always try to be. But, doctor, it is so lonely like.” 

“Tonely ! not more lonely than I am.” 

“@Oh, yes; you're different. You can go everywheres. But what 
can a lone woman do? I'll tell you what, doctor; I'd give it all up to 
have Roger back with his apron on and his pick in his hand. How 
well I mind his look when he’d come home o’ nights.” 

“ And yet it was a hard life you had then, eh, old woman? It would 
be better for you to be thankful for what you’ve got.” 
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“Tam thankful. Didn't I tell you so before?” said she, somewhat 
crossly. “But it’s a sad life, this living alone. I declares I envy 
Hannah, ’cause she’s got Jemima to sit in the kitchen with her. I want 
her to sit with me sometimes, but she won’t.” 

“ Ah! but you shouldn’t ask her. It’s letting yourself down.” 

“What do I care about down or up? It makes no difference, as he’s 
gone. If he had lived one might have cared about being up, as you call 
it. Eh, deary; I'll be going after him before long, and it will be no 
matter then.” 

“ We shall all be going after him, sooner or later; that’s sure enough.” 

“ Eh, dear, that’s true, surely. It’s only a span long, as Parson Oriel 
tells us when he gets romantic in his sermons. But it’s a hard thing, 
doctor, when two is married, as they can’t have their span, as he calls it, 
out together. Well, I must only put up with it, I suppose, as others 
does. Now, you're not going, doctor? You'll stop and have a dish of 
tea with me. You never see such cream as Hannah has from the 
Alderney cow. Do’ey now, doctor.” 

'. But the doctor had his letter to write, and would not allow himself to 
be tempted even by the promise of Hannah's cream. So he went his 
way, angering Lady Scatcherd by his departure as he had before angered 
the squire, and thinking as he went which was most unreasonable in her 
wretchedness, his friend Lady Arabella, or his friend Lady Scatcherd. 
The former was always comp’aining of an existing husband who never 
refused her any moderate request; and the other passed her days in 
murmuring at the loss of a «ead husband, who in his life had ever been 
to her imperious and harsh, and had sometimes been cruel and unjust. 

The doctor had his letter to write, but even yet he had not quite 
made up his mind what he would put into it; indeed, he had not hitherto 
resolved to whom it should be written. Looking at the matter as he had 
endeavoured to look at it, his niece, Mrs. Gresham, would be his corre- 
spondent; but if he brought himself to take this jump in the dark, in that 
case he would address himself direct to Miss Dunstable. 

He walked home, not by the straightest road, but taking a considerable 
curve, round by narrow lanes, and through thick flower-laden hedges, 
—very thoughtful. He was told that she wished to marry him; and was 
he to think only of himself? And as to that pride of his about money, 
was it in truth a hearty, manly feeling ; or was it a false pride, of which 
it behoved him to be ashamed as it did of many cognate feelings? If he 
acted rightly in this matter, why should he be afraid of the thoughts of 
any one? A life of solitude was bitter enough, as poor Lady Scatcherd 
had complained. But then, looking at Lady Scatcherd, and looking also 
at his other near neighbour, his friend the squire, there was little there- 
abouts to lead him on to matrimony. So he walked home slowly through 
the lanes, very meditative, with his hands behind his back. 

Nor when he got home was he much more inclined to any resolute 


line of action. He might have drank his tea with Lady Scatcherd, as well 
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as have sat there in his own drawing-room, drinking it alone; for he 
got no pen and paper, and he dawdled over his teacup with the utmost 
dilatoriness, putting off, as it were, the evil day. To only one thing was 
he fixed—to this, namely, that that letter should be written before he 
went to bed. 

Having finished his tea, which did not take place till near eleven, he 
went downstairs to an untidy little room which lay behind his depot of 
medicines, and in which he was wont to do his writing ; and herein he 
did at last set himself down to his work. Even at that moment he was in 
doubt. But he would write his letter to Miss Dunstable and see how it 
looked. He was almost determined not to send it; so, at least, he said to 
himself: but he could do no harm by writing it. So he did write it, as 
follows :— 

“ Greshamsbury,—June, 185—. 
“My pear Miss DunstaBLe,—” 


When he had got so far, he leaned back in his chair and looked at 
the paper. How on earth was he to find words to say that which he now 
wished to have said? He had never written such a letter in his life, or 
anything approaching to it, and now found himself overwhelmed with a 
difficulty of which he had not previously thought. He spent another 
half-hour in looking at the paper, and was at last nearly deterred by 
this new difficulty. He would use the simplest, plainest language, he said 
to himself over and over again; but it is not always easy to use simple, 
plain language,—by no means so easy es to mount on stilts, and to march 
along with sesquipedalian words, with pathos, spasms, and notes of 
interjection. But the letter did at last get itself written, and there was 
not a note of interjection in it. 


“ My prar Miss DunstaBiE,—I think it right to confess that I should not be now 
writing this letter to you, had I not been led to believe by other judgment than my 
own that the proposition which I am going to make would be regarded by you with 
favour. Without such other judgment I should, I own, have feared that the great 
disparity between you and me in regard to money would have given to such a propo- 
sition an appearance of being false and mercenary. All I ask of you now, with confi- 
dence, is to acquit me of such fault as that. 

“When you have read so far you will understand what I mean. We have known 
each other now somewhat intimately, though indeed not very long, and I have some- 
times fancied that you were almost as well pleased to be with me as I have been to be 
with you. If I have been wrong in this, tell me so simply, and I will endeavour to let 
our friendship run on as though this letter had not been written. But if I lave been 
right, and if it be possible that you can think that a union between us will make us 
both happier than we are single, I will plight you my word and troth with good faith, 
and will do what an old man may do to make the burden of the world lie light upon 
your shoulders. Looking at my age I can hardly keep myself from thinking that I 
am an old fool: but I try to reconcile myself to that by remembering that you yourself 
are no longer a girl. You see that I pay you no compliments, and that you need 
expect none from me. 

“T do not know that I could add anything to the truth of this, if I were to write 
three times as much. All that is necessary is, that you should know what I mean. 
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If you do not believe me to be true and honest already nothing that I can write will 
make you believe it. 
‘God bless you. I know you will not keep me long in suspense for an answer. 


“ Affectionately your friend, 
“THomas ToorNe.” 


When he had finished he meditated again for another haif-hour 
whether it would not be right that he should add something about her 
money. Would it not be well for him to tell her—it might be suid in a 
postscript—that with regard to all her wealth she would’ be free to do 
what she chose? At any rate he owed no debts for her to pay, and 
would still have his own income, sufficient for his own purposes. But 
about one o'clock he came to the conclusion that it would be better to 
leave the matter alone. If she cared for him, and could trust him, and 
was worthy: also that he should trust her, no omission of such a statement 
would deter her from coming to him: and if there were no such trust, it 
would not be created by any such assurance on his part. So he read the 
letter over twice, sealed it, and took it up, together with his bed candle, 
into his bed-room. Now that the letter was written it seemed to be a 
thing fixed by fate that it must go. He had written it that he might see 
how it looked when written; but now that it was written, there remained 
no doubt but that it must be sent. So he went to bed, with the letter on 
the toilette-table beside him; and early in the morning—so early as to 
make it seem that the importance of the letter had disturbed his rest—he 
sent it off by a special messenger to Boxall Hill. 

“Tse wait for an answer?” said the boy. 

“No,” said the doctor: “leave the letter, and come away.” 

The breakfast hour was not very early at Boxall Hill in these summer 
months. Frank Gresham, no doubt, went round his farm before he 
came in for prayers, and his wife was probably looking to the butter in 
the dairy. At any rate, they did not meet till near ten, and therefore, 
though the ride ftom Greshamsbury to Boxall Hill was nearly two hours’ 
work, Miss Dunstable had her letter in her own room before she came 
down. 

She read it in silence as she was dressing, while the maid was with 
her in the room; but she made no sign which could induce her Abigail 
to-think that the epistle was more than ordinarily important. She read 
it, and then quietly refolding it and placing it in the envelope, she put it 
down on the table at which she was sitting. It was full fifteen minutes 
afterwards that she begged her servant to see if Mrs. Gresham were still 
in her own room. “Because I want to see her for five minutes, alone, 
before breakfast,” said Miss Dunstable. 

“You traitor; you false, black traitor!” were the first words which 
Miss Dunstable spoke when she found herself alone with her friend. 

“Why, what's the matter ?” 

“T did not think there was so much mischief in you, nor so keen and 
commonplace a desire for match-making. Look here. Read the first 
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four lines ; not more, if you please; the rest is private. Whose is the 
other judgment of whom your uncle speaks in his letter?” 

“Oh, Miss Dunstable! I must read it all.” 

“Indeed you'll do no such thing. You think it’s a love-letter, I dare 
say; but indeed there’s not a word about love in it.” 

“‘T know he has offered. I shall be so glad, for I know you like him.” 

“He tells me that I am an old woman, and insinuates that I may 
probably be an old fool.” 

“ T am sure he does not say that.” 

“ Ah! but I’m sure that he does. The former is true enough, and I 
never complain of the truth. But as to the latter, 1am by no means so 
certain that it is true—not in the sense that he means it.” 

“ Dear, dearest woman, don’t go on in that way now. Do speak out 
to me, and speak without jesting.” 

“ Whose was the other judgment to whom he trusts so implicitly ? 
Tell me that.” 

“Mine, mine, of course. No one else can have spoken to him about 
it. Of course I talked to him.” 

“ And what did you tell him ?” 

“T told hin—” 

“ Well, out with it. Let me have the real facts. Mind, I tell you 
fairly that you had no right to tell him anything. What passed between 
us, passed in confidence. But let us hear what you did say.” 

“T told him that you would have him if he offered.” And Mrs. 
Gresham, as she spoke, looked into her friend’s face doubtingly, not 
knowing whether in very truth Miss Dunstable were pleased with her or 
displeased. If she were displeased, then how had her uncle been 
deceived ! 

“ You told him that as a fact?” 

“T told him that I thought so.” 

“Then I suppose I am bound to have him,” said Miss Dunstable, 
dropping the letter on to the floor in mock despair. 

“My dear, dear, dearest woman!” said Mrs. Gresham, bursting into 
tears, and throwing herself on to her friend’s neck. 

“Mind you are a dutiful niece,” said Miss Dunstable. “ And now 
let me go and finish dressing.” 

In the course of the afternoon, an answer was sent back to Greshams- 
bury, in these words :— 

“ Dear Dr. THorne,—I do and will trust you in everything; and it shall be as 
you would have it. Mary writes to you; but do not believe a word she says. I never 
will again, for she has behaved so bad in this matter. ; 


“ Yours affectionately and very truly, 
“Martua DunstaBLe.” 


“ And so I am going to marry the richest woman in England,” said 
Dr. Thorne to himself, as he sat down that day to his mutton-chop. 
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Che Career of an Indian Officer. 


LirrLe more than a stone’s throw from the spot whence this volume is 
issued, there is a spacious edifice which was once the centre of a mighty 
government. Six months ago there was notice in these pages of the 
impending ruin of Leadenhall. What was then a prophecy has become 
a tradition. The old home of the East India Company is now a desolation 
of brick and stone. The roar and bustle of the outer street meets with 
no response from within. All is solitude and silence in those vast passages 
—in those spacious committee-rooms—in those departmental rookeries, 
where erst the business of an empire was transacted. The apocalyptical 
New Zealander might wander about them without encountering aught 
more substantial than the ghost of a clerk. 

“*T will soon become a history little known” that those passages were 
once haunted by suitors, eager for admission into the rooms which skirted 
them; for there sate the directors and there was erst dispensed the 
patronage of the Company. Men who had governed great provinces, or 
who still ruled magnificent banking-houses, sate in these small dingy 
rooms for three hundred a year. They would have sate there for nothing, 
for their patronage was their pay. What power there was in it—and 
what pleasure, too! To make the fortunes of a score or so of fine 
ingenious youths every year, and so to lighten the burdens of a score of 
fumilies. I have heard talk of abuse of patronage. Well! de mortuis 

it is all over now. The great ogre, Competition, has eaten up all the 
loaves and fishes. But nearly half a century ago, when my story com- 
mences, the directors of the Company had vast patronage to dispense ; 
and I sometimes think that if they have turned none of their opportunities 
to worse account than their opportunities as patrons, they will not stand 
abashed before the eternal Rhadamanthus when they are called up to 
answer for their sins. : . 

It is a story of an India House appointment that Iam about to tell; 
speaking of things us they were under the old system, when Mr. John 
Company gave what he would to whom he liked, and no one asked any 
questions. I will tell it as briefly as I can.—Up one of those long stone 
passages, and into a little waiting-room on the right, nearly forty and two 
years ago, went a boy of fifteen, to be summoned thence, after some 
hours’ wearisome delay, before the military committee of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and sworn in as an officer of their establishment. It 
may be that he thought no more about the matter than the other boys, 
who hung about the waiting-room and took the oath of service and 
fidelity, repeating the words as carelessly as if they belonged to the 
multiplication table, and putting the Bible to their lips with no more 
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solemnity than if it were a whistle or a Jew's-harp. Fine things might 
be written about day-dreams of future greatness, stirring the hearts of 
those fledgling heroes—glimpses of the great Hereafter—previsions of 
glory ; anything but the sordid fact, a common thought of luncheon, as 


day advances and they are not released. Ah! it is not a subject for fine _ 


writing—but, in sober earnestness, what would you wish a boy of fifteen 
to think of, an hour or two after noon, but luncheon, unless it may be 
dinner? And what hope, I ask you, should I have of that little group 


of soldierlings, if there were not good appetites among them? Cramming- - 


shops and competitive examinations in these days may break down the 
natural appetite. In those days there were no such things. We talk in 
our enlightened times about encouraging an “appetite for distinction.” 
Give my young hero an appetite for dinner, and see if he will not beat 
yours in the race. 

‘ I hope, therefore, that young James Outram, waiting to be sworn in 
on that spring morning in the year of our Lord 1819, bethought himself 
how luncheon-time had come and gone, and left him with his oath 
untaken and his appetite unappeased. We would rather think of him as 
of other boys, than as one with any precocious manhood about him. 
Indeed, we doubt much whether he distinguished himself at school by any 
extraordinary proficiency in book-learning, or carried with him into the 
Company’s service much ancient or modern lore. It is probable that 
before a board of examiners he would have been hopelessly out in his 
dates, and that he might not have been able to trace on a skeleton map 
the windings of all the great rivers of Europe, and to jot-down the cities 
which they water. But whatever the verdict of the schools, there was 
the making of a hero in him; and young James Outram carried to India 
with him what was far more to the purpose than a head full of facts and a 
memory gravid with figures. 

He went to Bombay, and was posted to a sepoy regiment. There he 
learned the rudiments of his profession; taking kindly to the work ; 
going at it, indeed, even in its least attractive manifestations, with all his 
might, and plainly showing, at the outset of his career, the good stuff that 
was in him. It was soon seen that the yqung subaltern of the 23rd 
was not only developing into a good soldier, but that there were all the 
essentialities of good comradeship in him, and that he came to the front as 
naturally in play as in work. With a quick eye; of an active, sturdy 
figure ; no superfluous length of limb, to be in his own or his horse's 
way ; with a firm hand, a steady pulse, and a heart that never quailed, 
young Outram was soon distinguished as a sportsman. The jungle is the 
battle-field of play-hours; it leads straight up to the red ribbon and 
the Victoria Cross. Think of this, ye who destine your sons for the grand 
Indian career! If the examiners will let you, subject your young hopeful 
to the discipline of the saddle; put him on pony-back almost as soon as 
he can walk; do not check the instinctive longings of boyhood after the 
workmanship of Purdey and Marston, and the percussion of copper caps: 
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there is rough work before him, for which he will need a true eye, a 
steady hand, a strong nerve, not to be acquired in the school-room and 
the cramming-shop. Do not fret yourselves if you find that he takes 
more kindly to the stable and the rabbit-warren than to Euclid and 
Eutropius. When the struggle comes, as come some day it will, for dear 
life, what will it avail him that he can demonstrate the Pons Asinorum or 
recount the labours of Hercules? But that true eye, that steady hand, 
that firm seat in the saddle, with all the cool courage of the hunting-field 
—these are the aids which will find him out in the hour of trial, and help 
him to the front in the grand Indian career. 

Having surmounted the difficulties of Company’s drill and battalion 
exercise, James Outram soon obtained the grand reward of efficiency in 
regimental subalternship, the adjutancy of a corps. A new sepoy regi- 
ment, now known in history as the 23rd Bombay Native Infantry, was 
raised, and the boy-soldier was appointed to its staff. The youthful 
days of his regiment, like his own, were days of action. It was not 
suffered to drowse away life in a quiet cantonment, but avas continually 
on the move; and on the line of march in Western India, young Outram 
learned lessons never forgotten. But he was disturbed by continual long- 
ings to encounter other enemies than rough roads and formidable jungles. 
And “Heaven soon granted” the boon he sought; for the 23rd was 
ordered to Candeish, in those days in a chronic state of lawlessness 
and tumult, which soon developed into a paroxysm of acute rebellion.* 
The insurgent leader, flaunting the standard of the Peishwah, occupied 
a hill fortress, which young Outram, who was sent out with a party of 
200 sepoys to support the civil authorities, soon determined to attack. 
After a forced march of thirty-five miles, he fell suddenly upon the 
enemy’s stronghold under cover of the night, and by operations as skilful 
as they were daring, struck such a panic into the hearts of the garrison 
that they fled in dismay. Utterly disorganized, their leader slain, their 
plunder recaptured, they dispersed themselves about the country, only to 
be cut up by Outram’s pursuing troops. It was his first service in the 
field, and it was a great success. It made him at once famous. All the 
highest functionaries in the land thanked him for what he had done. 
Seldom had such commendations been bestowed upon so young a 
soldier. 

James Outram had now proved himself to be deserving of promotion, 
and he was to be promoted. A great man then sat in the presidential 
chair of Bombay—a great man who has only recently passed away 





* Soon after the regiment reached Candeish, Outram was taken ill, and ordered to 
Bombay. It is characteristic of the dawning heroism of the man, that whilst on sick 
leave, a force having been despatched for active service into the Southern Mahratta 
Country, young Outram obtained permission to accompany it as a volunteer; and when 
the force arrived opposite to Kittoor, which it was bent on capturing, he volunteered 
to lead the storming-party, and his offer was accepted. The garrison, however, 
capitulated; and the yearnings of the young soldier were disappointed. 
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from amongst us—and he saw that in the young subaltern of the 23rd 
there was one capable of great things, if the opportunity only were 
granted to him. So Mountstuart Elphinstone gave him the opportunity. 
James Outram was promoted. Now, promotion in that old Company’s 
army was of a peculiar kind. If a subaltern did good service, he was 
not promoted to a captaincy—if a captain did the like, he was not pre- 
sented with the spurs of a field-officer. In no wise could service in the 
field, whatsoever the heroism of its manifestation, raise a regimental 
officer an inch above the great dead level of the seniority system. It was 
the wont, therefore, as soon as a man gave proof or promise of being a 
good soldier, to strip him at once of all his soldierly environments and to 
turn him into a civilian. " The great vortex of the Staff swallowed up the 
very pith and flower of the army; and the regiment was left with the 
secant remainder, and with the failures returned upon its hands. So halfa 
dozen years after his first entrance into the Company’s service, James 
Outram ceased to be a regimental officer. The 23rd from that time 
knew him only by reputation, and very proud they were of his fame. 
But he was not turned into a clerk, a diplomatist, or a courtier; he was 
not shelved in the Pay or Audit department, exiled to a distant court, or 
polished up into an aide-de-camp to his Honour the Governor. There were 
always a few extra-regimental appointments to which a promising young 
soldier might be nominated without a total abandonment of his military 
character. These were the irregular corps, which have been rendered so 
famous by the exploits of such men as Chamberlain, Hodgson, Probyn, 
Watson, and others of the same heroic stamp. Now, James Outram was 
just the man for such a corps. A first-rate leader of irregular horse would 
he have been, if there had been a grand war in progress over a vast 
extent of country. But this was not the service for which he was now 
designed. There was a war then going on—but it was a war against 
barbarism and darkness—and James Outram was selected to fight it. By 
Mountstuart Elphinstone was he sent on a mission to the Bheels of 
Candeish—a lawless tribe, whom long-continued tyranny and proscrip- 
tion had wrought into a state of ferocity, little above that of the wild 
beasts of the jungle. For long years had they been at war with 
Authority; robbers and marauders were they—tempering cattle-lifting 
with murder ; in return for which Authority killed them off by hundreds, 
choking up the wells of the country with their headless trunks, and 
glorying in such periodical battues as great administrative successes. ‘I'o 
Governor Elphinstone, with his enlarged views and humane instincts, this 
appeared to be both a folly anda crime. There might be better means 
of taming these wild people; and he bethought himself of how humanity 
might best effect that which cruelty had failed to do. It was possible that 
better treatment might develop better qualities. Treat them as men and 
they might become human. This was the one cardinal idea; and 
Outram was sent into the Bheel country to give it practical illustration. 
The Bheels were desperate marauders, because they had nothing else to 
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do and no other way of living. It was thought that, if legitimate occu- 
pation were given to them, they might cease from their lawlessness. 
Soldiers are readily convertible into bandits; might not bandits be as 
readily convertible into soldiers? The experiment was worth trying; a 
Bheel corps might be raised; this done, and it appeared probable that all 
the rest would follow in due course. 

No better man than James Outram could have been sent into that wild 
Bheel country—no better man for the rough work before him. To 
civilize these savage tribes, it is necessary that you should win their con- 
fidence, and excite their veneration. You might address them in all the 
languages of the earth, and demonstrate the immorality of their habits 
with a force of logic worthy of Mill; you might go among them with all 
the learning of all the schools, explain the solar system, and produce no 
greater impression upon them than you would upon the rock-temples of 
Ellora or Bameean. But show them how to shoot a tiger, and lo! they 
worship you at once. Nothing was there which they so affected as tiger- 
slaying, unless it were brandy; and so James Outram, slaying tigers by 
scores, and having, seemingly, at his command, an unlimited supply of 
brandy, was admired by them as little less than a god. Having found 
them, on his first arrival among them, in the flush of some great marauding 
exploit, he showed them first how he could fight by leading a detachment 
of his old regiment against them, and pursuing them into their mountuin 
homes; and, having done this, he became their friend, went freely amongst 
them, listened to their stories, talked and laughed with them, made soldiers 
of some, agriculturists of others, and altogether effected such a reformation 
of their habits, that, in a few years, going among them, you would 
scarcely have recognized the wild robber clans, who had been the Ishmaels 
of Western India—their hands against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. 

In the Bheel country Outram remained, peaceful among the people he 
had pacified, until his services were again needed, to educe order out of 
chaos. There was trouble and confusion in the Mye-Caunta, a province 
of Guzerat, peopled by warlike and predatory tribes. Law had long 
ceased to be respected, and order had long ceased to be, when, in 1885, 
under the government of Robert Grant, Outram was sent for and consulted. 
Truly, a good and a kind man was Governor Grant. To the honour be it 
written of both the sons of the strong-headed, right-minded director, who 
long ruled in Leadenhall Street, they had ever the liveliest pity for the 
oppressed. Prone to believe always that when a country is rent by the 
restless, rebellious energies of its uncivilized people, there are wrongs to 
be redressed, and injustice of some kind to be remedied, they looked 
forgivingly on the lawless extravagances of the so-called rebel, and 
tried what the might of mildness could do to bring him into subjection. 
These rebel chiefs of the Mye-Caunta, after all, might have their griev- 
ances—nay, doubtless they had; and would not Justice, asked Robert 
Grant, be the harbinger of Peace? The most esteemed remedy for rebellion, 
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both in Africa and in Asia, was, in those days, the supposed grand panacea 
of “*Punch-his-head.” But neither the Colonial minister nor. the Indian 
Governor affected this head-punching process; and when Robert Grant 
sent for James Outram, he sent for a man with reliance on other agencies 
than the probings of the cold steel, and the riddlings of grape and canister. 
But Outram, in one respect, differed from Grant. He believed that men 
are never in a better mood to listen to your reason, and to appreciate your 
kindness, than after you have well beaten them. Demonstrate your power 
over them, and they will respect your moderation, and appreciate your 
clemency. To the Bombay Governor it was repugnant to make even a 
show of strength; and he would have reduced the military force, which 
Outram would have increased. In spite, however, of these differences of 
opinion, Outram went to the Mye-Caunta. He found, as he had expected, 
that a display of force at the outset was necessary to the furtherance of 
his conciliatory measures. So, proclaiming the chief rebel as an outlaw, 
he hunted him from point to point, beat up the mountain fastnesses of his 
comrades, and made the British bayonets glitter in recesses which were 
held to be impenetrable by our arms. Then came clemency, conciliation, 
the redress of grievances. Governor Grant, seeing his instructions vio- 
lated, was quick to uphold the principle he had enunciated, but slow to 
condemn the soldier. And Outram went on with his good work, not 
without some peril to his reputation, for the Bombay Government regarded 
him as too “ essentially warlike,” but emerging, at last, into the full light 
of admitted success. 

Whilst Outram was doing this good work in the Mye-Caunta the 
government of Lord Auckland was drifting into the great criminal folly 
of the war in Afghanistan. It was a season of hopeful excitement in 
military circles, from one end of India to the other. Of the justice of 
the cause few men thought at that time; but all were eager for the 
affray. Only one of many brave men, who were willing in that crisis to 
lay down fat staff appointments and to join their regiments as captains 
and subalterns—only one of many such brave men was James Outram; 
but there was not one with truer chivalry in his nature among them 
ail. . He started with the Bombay column as an honorary aide-de-camp on 
the Staff of Sir John Keane. A more servicéable man the commander 
could not have had at his elbow—one more ready to do any kind of honour- 
able work, or better able to do it well. If carriage-cattle were to be 
collected, or an obnoxious treaty to be dictated to a native chief; if 
a band of desperate Mussulman fanatics, flaunting the green standard 
of the Prophet, were to be broken up and dispersed; or if the great 
leader of the Afghans, still the leader now after a lapse of more than 
twenty years, were to be hunted down, Outram was the man to do it. 
He did everything of that kind better than any one else. His pursuit of 
Dost Mahomed was one of the most romantic passages of a war full of 
romantic passages. The best thing about it was that he suffered the fugitive 
Ameer to escape. ‘The Dost” was, perhaps, the only good Afghan in the 
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country—good after his kind—and the English were hunting him down 
like vermin. If it had not been for the treachery of one, who promised 
to betray the fugitive prince, Outram would in all probability have 
returned with the Ameer’s head at his saddle-bow. The great Afghan 
leader was reserved for a better fate, and Outram for nobler duties. 

When there was no more work to be done for a while in Caubul, 
James Outram turned up in Scinde. He seemed to sniff danger from 
afar. The great Beloochee stronghold of Khelat was to be taken, and he 
played a conspicuous part in its capture. He was sure to be where the 
danger was the hottest—where the service was the most hazardous ; and 
now that Khelat had fallen, he was the man to convey through the enemy’s 
country the glad tidings of the victory to Bombay. Disguised as a syud, 
or holy man, wearing a dress that had belonged to the chief minister of 
Khelat, and mounted on a sturdy little country pony, Outram, with the 
despatches in his saddle-bags, encountering much danger and much 
hardship by the way, made a week’s journey of 360 miles, and then, 
embarking at Kurrachee for Bombay, delivered his despatches, For 
these services at Khelat Captain Outram was bréeveted into Major Outram, 
and would have grown into a lieutenant-colonel but for “an oversight 
at home.” ’ 

But in India he was not overlooked; the Government appointed him 
political agent in Lower Scinde. There he soon won the confidence of the 
chiefs. Prompt to obey the orders, and even to anticipate the wishes, of 
his Government, for he believed that it was his duty to execute and not 
to criticize, Outram was sometimes, as subordinate functionaries ever 
must be, the agent of a policy which neither his conscience nor his judgment 
approved. But he did not like all this rough dragooning work—this 
invasion of the homes, this violation of the rights of chieftains, who 
desired not our presence amongst them. He sympathized truly with 
them, and when they were not in arms against us he regarded them as 
friends to be cherished and protected. And acting ever in this kindly, 
generous spirit, he so won the heart of Noor Mohamed Khan, chief of the 
Hyderabad Ameers, that when the prince lay sick unto death, he sent 
for Outram, commended his family to the care of the British officer, and 
holding him in his feeble embrace said to him: ‘“ From the days of Adam 
no one has known such truth and friendship as I have found in you.” 
And so it was with all the chiefs with whom he had intercourse, at any 
time of his career; they recognized his high and chivalrous nature, and 
were touched by the sympathetic influences of one of the kindest of human 
hearts. 

With old and young it was all the same. His next experiment was 
upon the affections of a mere boy. Young Nusser Khan, the son of the 
slain chief of Khelat, had been flitting about for some time, unwilling to 
be caught, or, as they diplomatically phrased it, to ‘‘come in; ” and he 
had only just suffered the political salt to be sprinkled on his tail, when 
Outram, summoned to Upper Scinde by the death of Mr. Ross Bell, 
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arrived on dromedary-back, well nigh shgivelled by the intense heat of the 
Beloochee desert. The young chief was caught, but not tamed. He was 
restless, timid, mistrustful. He looked upon the white men who had 
killed his father, arid reasonably enough, as his natural enemies. But 
Outram’s kind words and cordial manner soothed and attracted him. His 
boyish confidence was soon won; and, without a misgiving, he placed his 
hand in that of his new friend, and suffered himself to be placed upon his 
father’s throne. 

But that tremendous Nemesis which had marked from the first our 
iniquities in Afghanistan, was now beginning to threaten us with the 
mighty hand and the stretched-out arm. In the dreary mid-winter of 
1841-42, the day of retribution arrived. Outram was supreme in Scinde, 
and a heavy weight of responsibility fell upon him. But he was equal to 
the oceasion. His was it in that conjuncture not only to maintain the 
peace and security of the country immediately under his political care, 
but to aid our imperilled countrymen in the territory beyond the Beloo- 
chee passes. He stood on the high road to Candahar. If that road had 
been closed, if Scinde and Beloochistan had risen against us, it would 
have gone hard with our beleaguered garrisons in Western Afghanistan. 
But the country did not’ rise; and Outram, all his energies roused into 
intense action, grieving over the dishonour that was falling upon the 
nation, and vehemently protesting against the recreant counsels of those 
who would have withdrawn our beaten army within the British frontier 
without chastising the insolence of our enemies, did mighty service, at a 
most ¢ritical time, by throwing troops, stores, ammunition, and money 
into Candahar. His eager protests against withdrawal are on record by 
scores. “Nothing is easier than to retrieve our honour in Afghanistan,” 
he wrote in one manly letter; ‘and I pray God, Lord Ellenborough may 
at once see the damnable policy of shirking the undertaking.” 

Our honour was retrieved—how, the world knows; and once again 
we were “able,” as Colonel Sutherland said, “to look a native in the 
face.” But a still darker cloud of dishonour was about to fall upon the 
nation. Had the chiefs of Scinde and Beloochistan, in the crisis of our 
disasters, risen against us, it would have been hard to fathom the depths 
of the slough of despond in which we should have sunk. But when the 


_danger was dver in Afghanistan—when we had withdrawn our troops 


within the frontier and rescued our prisoners—we had leisure to think that, 
though Pollock and Nott had carried victory with them from one end of 
the country to another, the evacuation of Afghanistan and the abandon- 
ment of our policy was in itself a national disaster—at all events, a great 
national failure. So the idea of beating some one arose in the mind of 
the Governor-General, and the choice fell upon the princes of Scinde. -A 
quarrel was to be picked with them, and then we were to wash our soiled 
and dishonoured garments white in their blood and tears. 

Sir Charles Napier was the man to do it—Outram protested against it. 
“Tt grieves me to say,” he wrote to the military chief, “that my heart, 
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and that judgment which God jas given me, unite in condemning the 
course which we are carrying out for his lordship, as most tyrannical, 
positive robbery. And I consider that every life that may hereafter be 
lost in consequerice, will be a murder.” An obnoxious and humiliating 
treaty was forced upon the Ameers. They signed it. But still Napier’s 
Bombay column advanced menacingly on their capital. Thither went 
Outram to try whether anything could be done to avert a collision which 
appeared imminent. But the Ameers were irritated past endurance by 
much wrong. Napier continued to advance. Nothing now could be done 
by diplomacy. Outram’s whole soul revolted against the policy of Lord 
Ellenborough, but it was his duty to endeavour to reconcile those unhappy 
Scinde princes to wrongs which stirred with measureless indignation the 
depths of his own heart. They respected the envoy, but they could not 
listen to him. The Beloochees were growing furious, and the Ameers 
besought him to leave the capital, Jest the fury of the soldiery should be 
turned upon him. But he refused to quit his post, and, when the 
Beloochees streamed upon the Residency, he stood at bay with his 
small escort. Sparkling, as it does everywhere, with the record of 
noble deeds, the history of India has no brighter page than that 
which chronicles the defence of the Hyderabad Residency. It is too 
familiar an incident to need that I should dwell upon it here. Nor need 
the circumstantialities of the war that followed—a war as glorious in its 
military as it was shameful in its political environments—find any 
record in these pages. Another war arose out of it—a bitter paper war, 
by no means pleasant to contemplate. Napier, who a short time before 
the collision with the Ameers had publicly extolled Outram as a stain- 
less knight—“‘ the Bayard of the Indian army ”—opened upon him after- 
wards the flood-gates of his objurgatory rhetoric. I have often thought, 
however, that the strife between those two brave and able men would 
never have risen to such a height, if it had not been for the intemperate 
intervention of a third brave and able man, who was tempted, Heaven 
knows by what foul sorcery, to spend the last years of his life in the 
polluted atmosphere of personal controversy of the bitterest kind. 

That Outram, too, I may say here once for all, was prone to personal 
controversy, is not to be denied. His friends often regretted what they 
called his “mania for pamphbleteering.” But there was something noble 
at the bottom of it all. He clung to the truth with a dogged tenacity 
which nothing could loose. And though he was over-sensitive on the 
score of his personal reputation, and did not hold to the doctrine that 
“Speech is silver, Silence is gold;” or believe, as most practical men 
believe, that life is too short for explanations, it will commonly be found 
that, however much the controversy may have been crusted over with 
personalities, there was beneath it some great principle to be contended 
for, some injustice or dishonesty to be exposed. Thus at the bottom of 
all his utterances in the Scinde controversy, there was a strong feeling of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the outraged Ameers—an honest hatred 
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of the wrong that had been done them. Of the sincerity of his convic- 
tions there can be no skeleton or ghost of a doubt. The grandest test ot 
sincerity is the breeches-pocket. To this test James Outram was ever 
ready to be subjected. The Napiers flung in his face the crime of poverty; 
they said that he was a poor man, and in debt to his bankers. But this 
poor man, much as he wanted money, refused to touch his share of the 
Scinde prize. He said it was the price of blood, and he would not stain 
his conscience with it ; he would not tacitly sanction, by acceptance, the 
unholy spoliation of the country of men who, under better treatment, 
would have been our faithful allies. 

And so, in the Baroda controversy, of which four folio volumes of 
illustrations stand before me as I write. There was a strong hatred 
and contempt of dishonesty and corruption at the bottom of the vehemence 
which offended the Government he served. But before I come to this 
part of the story, of which I purpose to write very briefly, there is another 
and a pleasanter episode to be sung in the great epic of James Outram’s 
life. When the Scinde war was over, he went to England; but scarcely 
had time been allowed him to revive his recollections of home, when news 
came of the sanguinary revolution at Lahore, which was the prelude to 
our great war with the Sikhs. Believing that the contest with the British 
power would come before it actually did, Outram, then Colonel Outram 
(I have said nothing about his gradual promotion, for in the political 
department military rank, save nam-ka-wasti, or for name’s sake, is of 
no great account), hastened with all speed back to India, in the belief 
that his services might be required. But the time had not yet come for 
operations on the banks of the Five Rivers; and Outram would, therefore, 
have again betaken himself to England: but a storm was brewing in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, and his name was now to be associated with 
a series of worthy exploits in Kolapoor and Sawunt Warree. Twice did 
he proceed to the theatre of war, and gain such credit as could be 
gained in operations against a rebel force, from contact with which it 
was difficult, under any circumstances, to gain much military honour, and 
very easy to lose it. The lessons which he had learnt under Robert Grant 
had not been thrown away upon him, but the’ doctrizes of that school were 
not regarded with much favour by his successors. Sir George Arthur thought 
that Outram was too much inclined to make charitable allowance for the 
misdeeds of the rebels whom it was now our mission to coerce. His first 
experiment, therefore, in a political capacity, did not give much satisfaction 
to Government; but when, after his departure from the scene of action, 
everything seemed to languish—when general officers, with well-equipped 
brigades, sank into a state of inglorious inactivity, as though a great 
paralysis had descended upon them—it was found that Outram was the sort 
of man to restore the waning vigour of our drooping force, and that they 
could not do well without him. Ever ready for any honourable work, he 
consented to organize a light corps for active service, and there he was again, 
within a few days’ space, pushing on towards the strongholds of the rebel 
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chiefs, and striking such terror into the hearts of the insurgents, that, as 
was well said by a kindred spirit, by one now gone to his rest, who had all 
Outram’s high heroic qualities, and who loved though he had never seen 
him—Henry Lawrence}; as was well said by that fine soldier-statesman, “his 
very advanced guard drove before them the half-armed rabble that had 
kept three brigades at bay.” 

And now all was changed: there was confidence where before 
had been despondency ; courage, where pale panic had prevailed; and 
vigorous activity in the place of paralytic indolence. I cannot enter into 
the details of the successful operations which then followed. Outram’s 
light field detachment did marvellous service, and had, what it strove to 
secure, nearly all the fighting to itself, The rebels, well beaten, lost heart, 
and subsided into the quietude of prostration. To which may be added, as 
always is added on these occasions, that “ tranquillity was restored.” 

In acknowledgment of these services Outram was appointed in the 
early part of 1845 to one of the best political situations under the 
Bombay Government. He became Resident at Sattarah, and two years 
afterwards he rose to a still higher post, for the Bombay Governor of the 
day was that George Clerk, who, having himself bravely protested against 
the panic flight from Afghanistan, admired the vigorous earnestness with 
which Outram had aided the forward movement, and had since watched 
his career with approving interest. The Baroda Residency was then 
under the Bombay Government. It was the highest post in the gift of 
that Government, and it was now conferred on Colonel Outram. Going 
to the court of the Guicowar, he went headlong into a sea of trouble. 
The history, to which huge volumes have been devoted, must be dismissed 
here in a few brief sentences. It was simply a case of corruption at a 
ative coutt—truly a very bad case, and brought out in all its naked 
hideousness by the untiring zeal and unflinching courage of the Resident. 
‘There was a great giant called Kunurptr, against whom Outram did 
vattle with all hismight. Interpreted into our mother-tongue, this means 
backstairs influence—bribery and corruption—any underhand and illicit 
means of obtaining unjust decisions. There was a corfupt minister— 
corrupt fitnctionaries under him—and corrupt native oificials in the 
employment of the British Government; and through all these channels 
the strearn of corruption had poured on in a heady current, sweeping 
away truth and justice, and floating nothing safely on the surface but the 
rankest and most noxious weeds. 

How far British officers may have been implicated in these foul 
transactions was, and perhaps still is, 4 question; but that, justly or 
unjustly, their characters were compromised by the misdeeds of their 
native subordinates, is a fact. An English officer in high place, especially 
if his dealings are with a native court, has good cause for profoundest 
gratitude if foul things are never done in his name. Some know it, some 
do not. But seldom does a week pass that money does not find its 
Way from the pocket of some native suitor, which is at least supposed to 
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flow into the coffers of the high European functionary. In well nigh 
every case it stops just short of this final point. The European func- 
tionary never sees the money—but the scandal is the same. Now, Outram, 
finding that this Khutput” had for a long time been going on, almost 
without check or hindrance of any kind, between Baroda and Bombay, 
and that even the highest names were tainted with suspicion, braced him- 
self up for the conflict, and encased himself in armour of mail. He went 
about the work very earnestly, very resolutely. He was’ determined 
to strike Khutput down to the dust, and to place his indignant heel 
upon the monster’s neck. So he went at it, as he had aforetime gone 
against the fortresses of the enemy, and he struck such a blow at the 
outset as made corruption reel and totter under it. But carrying on the 
war with all singleness of purpose, and with a fiery zeal which hissed 
indignantly under every sprinkling of cold water, he in some sort offended 
against the official proprieties, even as_ David, when he slew Goliath with 
the pebble from the brook, may have sinned against the autocracy of Red 
Tape. He was somewhat rude in speech—little blessed with the sect phrase 
of the Bureau ; and so the officials of Bombay were too much for him; 
and the Governor in Council (George Clerk had by this time gone home) 
struck him down. But he brought Khutput down with him as he fell; 
and was victorious in his defeat. 

O James Outram!—O James Outram! Had you been all these 
years—a quarter of a century or more—in “Government employ,” and 
not learnt that great official lesson—guieta non movere? Could you not, 
a kind-hearted man as you were—nay, thank God, as you are—could 
you not “ make things pleasant?” Could you not consider the feelings of 
Government and your fellow-servants, and hold your tongue? You were 
not obliged to recognize the existence of these foul things; could you not 
hold your handkerchief to your nose, and pass on? You might have 
bought some eau-de-Cologne of any box-wallah. Or there is attah of roses, 
doubtless, of best quality, at the court of his Highness the Guicowar. 
At all events, what need was there to stir it? “The more you——” you 
know the rest of the proverb; and what are such proverbs written for 
but for our warning? Now, mark this—If you had been a weaker man 
—if Government could have done without you—that unhappy stirring 
of inodorous garbage might have ruined you then and there. And only 
think how it will be if men of half your pith follow your example, and 
begin to stir. They had better, in an official sense, hang themselves at 
once than comimence so perilous an operation. The great art of life is to 
make things pleasant. A troublesome man is the despair of his superiors ; 
he must have as good stuff in him as you, James Outram, if his stirrings 
do not bring him to grief. 

After this Baroda business, James Outram came to England, and, for 
some time, he was engaged in the war of pamphlets of which I have 
spoken, eager to vindicate himself and to expose the villanies of Khutput. 
Public opinion was on his side; and the Home Government halted 
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between two opinions, scarcely knowing whether to applaud what he did, 
or to censure his manner of doing it. Bound to maintain the authority of 
their distant rulers, and to condemn insubordination of language, the 
Directors of the Company could not help feeling, not only that he had done 
nobly, but that he had done well—that he had promoted their interests 
whilst he was demonstratively asserting his own honesty and courage. So, 
after much discussion, they determined to recommend him to the Governor- 
General for re-employment in the Political Department, and he went back 
to India, not doubting that, in spite of this little misadventure, there was 
a career of distinction before him.* 

It is characteristic of Outram’s zealous energy, of his untiring devotion 
to the Public Service, that he never could pass to or from India without 
doing a good stroke of business, for the benefit of his country, on the way. 
It was his opinion, that the overland route to India was to be regarded by 
other than a traveller’s eye; so he took in, with the keen glance of the 
soldier, all the country of Egypt and the shores of the Red Sea, as one on 
which some day there might be a desperate contest between two great 
European Powers. These pencillings by the way may some time prove to 
be not the least of his many services to the State. But it was not merely 
as a passing traveller that he recorded his opinions, for he was appointed to 
the chief political and military control of Aden, and in that capacity pro- 
pounded a scheme for its defence. If you had sent him to be Governor 
of Sleepy Hollow, he would not have drowsed away his tenure of that 
somnovlent office. 

But I must now hurry on again to India, and meet him there in 
1855-56, in the highest and most coveted political office, under the 
Government of India—the Residency at Lucknow. They were the last 
days of that Residency. It was about to become a commissionership ; 
or, in other words, Oude was to become a British province. You 
may think this a good work or an evil work, O reader; but it was 
not Sir James Outram’s. Ay, he had won his spurs by this time; 
they had made him a Knight of the Bath; and the ejected of Bombay 
was. in the full flush of diplomatic honour. Do not prefix a syllable to 
the word. It was not, as I have said, his fault that Oude was 
“annexed.” He was only the agent of a predetermined policy, which no 
representation on his part could have arrested. Moreover, he saw around 
him measureless iniquities against which his whole soul revolted. He 
thought, as many good men thought at that time, that justice and 
mercy demanded the ititerposition of the Paramount State. And so 
they did. But if I see a madman or an idiot flourishing a sword, all 
stuck about with gold and diamonds, in the streets, I may very properly 
take it away from him, but not appropriate it to myself. All this had 





* Bombay, after this exposure, was not deemed worthy of having Baroda under 
its charge any more. So the affairs of the Guicowar, and the control of the Residency, 
were placed under the Supreme Government. 
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been well considered by “her Majesty’s Government.” Downing Street 
had set its imprimatur on the act; and Outram, dictating an obnoxious 
treaty to the wretched king, was only fulfilling the commands of his 
sovereign. It is not a pleasant picture, this first “Relief of Lucknow.” 
You may see it all in the Blue Book. —That obese, helpless specimen of 
Eastern kingship, grovelling and blubbering before our true type of 
Western chivalry. Both men, by God’s creating hand—but one with all 
his manhood wallowed out of him; the other, by the excess of that man- 
hood, so physically enfeebled and attenuated that you might think he was 
doing God and man his final service, and would soon appear at the 
heavenly Durbar. But even for that poor heaving carcase of a king we 
may shed a tear of compassion. Was he not born to it? did he not live 
after the fashion of his kind? Enough. The picture is not a pleasant 
one. We will turn its face to the wall. 

In broken health, a mere wreck or shadow of the tiger-slayer of 
Candeish, Outram came again to England, and his friends looked sorrow- 
fully at his wasted frame and his poor pale face, thinking that he had done 
his work. Be quiet a little, O strong man! Even the Titans need repose 
at times. Outram’s friends thought that he ought to be very quiet; he 
thought so himself, too, at odd times, but only when the world was quiet. 
But there came from a distance the sound of a war-trumpet, and Outram 
pricked up his ears. European diplomacy, on the most approved Euro- 
pean principles under the broad seal of the Foreign Office, was bungling 
us into a war with Persia. An expedition was being fitted out at Bombay 
for service on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and, it might be, up to Shiraz 
and Teheran. All Outram’s soldierly instincts were roused at once; and 
the strong man put on his strength, as a garment to be indued at will, and 
placed his services at the disposal of his country. 

Outram even in that state was better than other men in their prime; 
and the Home Government, therefore, when they knew that he would go, 
sent him forthwith to command the Persian expedition ; and though many 
predicted that he would leave his bones in Bushire, he did his work as 
well as if he had been in the full fiush of robustest manhood. Braced 
up, invigorated, vulcanized by work—that mighty tonic which puts to 
shame all the tonics of the pharmacopwia—he performed the service 
entrusted to him, vigorously and sagaciously, and brought the war to a 
close, in time to release his battalions for duties more urgent and impor- 
tant in another part of the world. 

This was in the uud-year of that disastrous 1857, which is even 
now scarcely to be theught of without a shudder. The sepoys of the 
Company’s army rose m rebellion against their masters. There was 
more work, therefore, for Outram. If he had sheathed his sword for 
ever at that point of time, he would have earned a reputation second 
to none in the Indian annals of the nineteenth century. But he was 
destined to achieve new exploits which would have made him famous in 
History if the world had never heard of him before. I would that I were 
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beginning, instead of closing this sketch, that I might have ample space 
to dwell upon his great services in the Sepoy War. But, after all, who 
does not know them? ‘Who does not know that the happy peace with 
Persia sent Outram and Havelock to the aid of our imperilled countrymen 
in Northern India? Who does not know how Havelock, preceding his 
chief, first turned the tide of victory, and filled with new hopes all our 
mourning homes? Who does not know how Outram, vested with 
supreme military and political control, followed his lieutenant to the 
scene of action, but would not supersede him in a command which he had 
proved himself so worthy to hold? But who knows what it may have 
cost him? Who can measure the extent of the sacrifice at the time, now 
that we know the abundance of the reward? Think of the work to be 
done. Think of the joy of relieving that beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now—of saving those brave men, and those tender women and children, 
now believed to be at their last gasp, after one of the noblest defences 
known in History. It was a proud thing to be the humblest member of 
that relieving force. Think, then, what it was to command it! -* * 
I am not satisfied with this scant notice of such a deed. Reading 
over in type what I have written, it appears bald and unappreciative. I 
have not padded out this sketch with extracts from General Orders or 
State Papers of any kind; nor have I consulted many authorities as I 
have advanced. The records from which it has been written are graven 
on my heart. But I am minded in this place to introduce the officialities 
of Outram’s great act of self-negation ; for the language of the public 
notifications, which announce and recognize it, are as touching as any in 
aromance. On first taking the field, Outram had written to Havelock, 
saying, “ I shall join you with the reinforcements. But to you shall be 
left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already struggled 
so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as commis- 
sioner, placing my military service at your disposal should you please, 
serving under you as a volunteer.” On the 15th September, Outram, 
with his reinforcements, joined Havelock at Cawnpore. ‘ The veterans 
of rine fights welcomed their comrades with enthusiasm,” writes Havelock’s 
biographer, John Marshman, in a book which every one should read. 
“ The meeting between the two generals was most cordial. Three months 
before they had parted on the banks of the Euphrates, little dreaming that 
they should next be associated in the more arduous task of restoring 
british supremacy in the revolted provinces.” On the next day Outram 
put forth that famous division order, which the reader who has spelt it a 
score of times will thank me for enabling him to spell again—that order 
in which he said that the important duty of first relieving the garrison of 
Lucknow had been entrusted by him to General Havelock :—“ Major- 
General Outram feels that it is due to this distinguished officer, and the 
strenuous and noble exertions which he has already made to effect that 
object, that the great end for which General Havelock and his brave 
troops have so long and s0 gloriously fought, will now, under the blessing 
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of Providence, be accomplished. The Major-General, therefore, in grati- 
tude for, and admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by 
General Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion, and will accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil 
capacity of Chief Commissioner of Oude, tendering his military services 
to General Havelock as a volunteer.” This noble order stirred the heart 
of Outram’s chief to its very depths. Appreciating, in a true spirit of 
chivalry, so chivalrous an act, Colin Campbell issued an order to his 
army, in which he said,—‘ Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred to a 
Commander-in-Chief to publish and confirm such an order as the follow- 
ing one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James Outram, K.C.B. 
With such a reputation as Major-General Sir James Outram has won 
for himself, he can afford to share glory and honour with others, But 
that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has made with such 
disinterested generosity.” There!—lIs there a reader who does not thank 
me for laying before him such noble words as these, though they come 
out of General Orders? 

Thus on this first march to Lucknow, Major-General Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., commanding the Cawnpore and Dinapore divisions of 
the army, and Chief Commissioner in Oude, went as a humble volunteer, 
and charged with the yeomanry cavalry, like a person of no account 
—charged, and it has been truly said, “ with as much ardour as when he 
started in pursuit of Dost Mahomed nineteen years before.” But, when 
the actual work of relieving Inglis and his gallant comrades was to be 
done, he planned with Havelock the attack, and commanded a brigade 
under him, sharing freely the danger, but giving up the glory to his friend. 
But the garrison of Lucknow once rescued, he assumed his rightful position ; 
and the next chapter in the great story of his life is known as the Defence 
of the Alumbaugh. Havelock and Outram had saved the Lucknow 
garrison, but the united force was girt about with peril, and though 
stronger in number, it was in one sense weaker, for there were more 
mouths to feed. But, still Outram, with characteristic self-denial, had 
pressed upon the Commander-in Chief that, much as he needed assistance, 
it was of more importance to the national interests, that the Gwalior 
rebels should be dispersed, and so he could afford to wait. But in God’s 
good time, Colin Campbell had arrived, and relieved the double garrison 
of Lucknow; and so towards the end of November, Outram sat down 
near the great walled enclosure known as the Alumbaugh, two miles from 
Lucknow, stretching out his camp in its rear, and standing resolutely on 
his defence, until reinforcements could be brought up to complete the 
reconquest of Oude. There, during three long months he held his own, 
exposed to continual attack, but ever meeting the onslaughts of the enemy 
so warmly and defiantly, that they gained nothing by their impetuosity 
but disastrous defeat. His personal character shone out brightly during 
this epoch; all who served under him speak of his modesty, his kindness, 
his regard for the welfare of others, his habitual disregard of self. Never 
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soldier served under him who did not love the man as deeply as he 
admired the chief. 

Ever since his return to Oude, Outram, though in high military com- 
mand, had held the civil office of Commissioner—a name, so long as the 
country was in the enemy’s hands; a reality when British authority was 
again established. Policy now took the place of strategy; and the states- 
man was enthroned where the soldier had sat. It was then his desire to 
manifest in a striking manner the generosity of the Government he served. 
Some grievous mistakes had been committed on our first occupation of 
Oude. We had alienated the affections which we ought to have conciliated ; 
we had crushed the confidence which wisely we should have cherished. 
We had turned against us, by acts of injustice, the most powerful classes of 
the community, and we had reaped the fruits of our folly in their virulent 
hostility in the hour of our need. That the policy which, on the recon- 
quest of the country, Outram supported, was not that which, in the first 
instance, his Government favoured, is matter of notoriety; but, in the 
end, his views were wrought out, and admitted to be wise; and the great 
landholders of Oude, secure of their rights, are now identified with us in 
the interests of order and good government. 

His work done in the field, he was summoned to the council chamber. 
Sir James Outram became the military member of what is now called the 
“Council of the Governor-General.” His health was much broken by 
continued exposure; and the wonder is that even the sustaining properties 
of work, and the soothing influences of a sense of duty done, had enabled 
him to bear up against what had crushed down many a younger and 
stronger constitution. After much toil and much excitement a season of 
rest is often a critical one. Outram had time now to be sick. Mcreover, 
there was that which tried him more than fatigue, exposure, and privation. 
He was sorely troubled by the thought of the coming revolution, which 
was utterly to sweep away the fine old local army of India, in which he 
had risen to rank and station. He lifted up his voice against it, but his 
utterances were vain. Whitehall put cotton in its ears; and the Nestors 
of the Indian camp and the Indian council-chamber gave their warnings 
only to the winds. Outram believed that injustice would be done to his 
old comrades of the Company’s army, and the belief nearly broke his 
heart. 

So he closed his portfolio, and came to England. Arriving at the 
end of the summer of the bygone year, when men’s minds were intent 
upon the great periodical exodus from the Metropolis, and coming amongst 
us, too, in such feeble health, that any public greetings would have been 
unwelcome, and might have been pernicious to him, he passed quietly into 
the privacy of the English gentleman. But, as this sheet issues from the 
press, the mighty City which produces it is astir with the excitement of a 

great ovation; and the citizens of London, never slow to do honour to the 
brave, are making a freeman of James Outram, with honest pride in their 
hearts. Let us shout with them. Has not Cornhill a ward of its own ? 
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Are not we of the City, citizens? Do we not all rejoice to think that he is 
one of us ? 

And may he long beso! There is one honest man more in the country 
when Outram dwells on our shores. ‘The story of his life has now been 
told, briefly—but, it is hoped, truthfully—so far, at least, as the exigencies 
of time and space have permitted the record of so eventful a career. It is 
for the biographer of living men to recite their deeds, not to describe their 
characters; and by their deeds shall ye know them. The actions of such 
men as James Outram speak for themselves. His character is written legibly 
upon them. When another good man, trained in the same great service, lay 
a-dying, he desired that on his tomb might be inscribed the words, 
“ Here lies Ilenry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” He tried nobly, 
and he did it. James Outram tried nobly, and he also did his duty; and 
doing his duty in all singleness of purpose, thinking much of the good of 
the State, little of his own, except of his reputation, he earned for himself 
not only high rank and station, but a place in the affections of his contem- 
poraries and in the history of the nation. The lesson is the grandest 
lesson taught by the life of man—such lesson as the life of Wellington 
embodied, and the Laureate sang :— 


* Not once or twice in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
Ie shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
The voluptuous garden-roses. 
Not once or twice in our fair island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 
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Wuar is the state of the Navy? What have we been doing for the Navy? 
and what ought we to do for the Navy? Let us endeavour to answer 
these questions in the fewest possible words, and take a comprehensive 
view of the case before us. 

The Navy, it must be admitted, is in a very unsatisfactory state; it is 

labouring under a chronic disorder, discreditable to our character as a 
great maritime power, and dangerous to our safety as a nation. 
_ We have been treating the symptoms homeopathically, under a constant 
change of doctors and prescriptions: a system which has produced no 
beneficial effect. We ought immediately to trace the origin of this dis- 
order, and by going to the root of the evil eradicate it; thus laying 
the foundation for a restoration to health and strength. I will confine 
myself to the personnel of the Navy, that being the most important feature 
of the subject before us. 

What are the symptoms of this disorder, and what is the root of the 
evil? 

The symptoms disclose themselves by a disinclination on the part of 
the seaman class to enter our service, and a desire to escape from it when 
there; by a laxity of discipline in the fleet, and a want of esprit de corps, 
zeal, and contentment: in short, a condition plainly indicating some very 
pernicious and dangerous latent cause. 

The root of the evil is, that whilst the spirit of enlightenment has in 
this country reached the sailor class, we have not provided suitably for the 
change which has taken place. 

. The discipline of the military services must always be a constraint 
upon that love of freedom which levels the distinction of classes and is 
autonomous in its very nature, but we have not met these considerations 
by any suitable palliatives. We have prescribed more money and more 
food, and in the spirit of philanthropy have converted summary and 
exemplary punishment into a refined system of tedious and vexatious 
mental provocation ; but these measures have not directly met the sailor's 
objections to the Navy, nor have they indirectly acted upon his nature and 
temperament. 

The incentives of glorious achievements, and the allurements of prize- 
money, no longer come to aid in recruiting the Navy, by alleviating its 
hardships. The first is for the time buried with the last generation. ‘The 
latter, owing to the amount of protection which civilization has thrown 
over the private property of nations in time of war, has faded away, never 
to return. Thuscircumstances have changed; while Jack also has altered 
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in his character and aspirations: he is now more competent than formerly 
to estimate the value of his services, and the nature of the treatment he 
receives ; he claims more freedom of thought and action, and looks for an 
entourage consistent with his advancement. But Jack finds now, as in 
days of yore, the same hulks for his habitation, where the dirt, and dis- 
comfort, and disorder of every kind are so repellent to him, that he seeks 
every means and opportunity of escape from such a scene, and rushes into 
dissipation and even into crime. Whilst he is revelling in the grog-shops 
and brothels—though these may not seem evils to him—he feels their bane- 
ful effects in the after consequences, and attaches the painful impression 
they leave behind to the service he belongs to, and not to his own vices. 
These hulks have been truly called the curse of the Navy. The recruit 
enters the Navy through this channel, and thus receives at his first start 
the tendency to disorder and discontent; which may be controlled :for 
the time when on foreign service, but is renewed each time he is brouglit 
in contact with its influence. 

Here is the root of the evil: the source from which all our difficulties 
arise. The hulk system is destructive to discipline, and an incentive to 
vice; it also breaks up the bonds of fellowship between messmate and ship- 
mate, owing to the licence afforded for thieving, which is promoted by the 
temptation to get on shore from such a comfortless habitation: its evil 
influences are, in fact, unmitigable, and fatal in their results. 

Yet this is our sailor’s home, while fitting out, refitting, and paying 
off! It is only varied by a change of port, or change of hulk—a habitation 
long since condemued as too bad for the convicted felon! So perni- 
cious is this evil that no ship or fleet is ever in good order on the home 
station. A ship of war coming home in a high state of discipline is 
quickly disorganized, and it is long before the ill effects of even one 
month’s residence in a hulk is overcome. No one who has not witnessed 
the effects of this hulk life can imagine how much, and for how long, it 
demoralizes the character of seamen. Much has been done to popularize 
the Navy, in the shape of increased pay, pensions, and provisions; by 
the issue of mess-traps and bedding gratuitously; by greater unifor- 
mity in the routine; by shortening the drills and exercises; by a 
system of minor punishments, and the restriction of the lash; by the 
distinction of men in conduct classes; by a greater supply of ready money 
in port, and by a greater amount of leave. But these advantages have 
not sufficed to give popularity to the service, or to refove the main ob- 
stacles which stand between the seaman supply and the State: these 
improvements have been received as instalments only. Moreover, Jack 
has been confused by the multiplicity of circulars, each contradicting tlie 
other, and each upsetting some previous atrangement; and as they were 
genétally coupled with some ungracious condition, contained some sus- 
picious element, or were issued at some timie, or in some way, that gave 
them the appearance of lures and baits, they did not produce an effect 
due to their intrinsic merits; certainly they have not inspired confidence 
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in the seamen, nor have they overcome any of the prejudices which the 
mariner class entertained against the Navy. 

These prejudices, I believe, can only be removed by a system which 
shall promote the social well-being of the sailor, and sympathize with 
al] the domestic relations of his life. Give him a good home in the 
Navy—some permanent resting-place after his long voyages; and the 
comforts and associations afforded him there will wean him from vice 
and dissipation. Ensure to him a fixed portion of his service in his own 
country ; influence him through the better part of his nature, instead of 
striving to control his passions through the fear of punishment alone; 
remove as far from him as is in your power all that leads him into crime 
and folly, and you will reap the fruits of such a course in his good con- 
duct, amenability to discipline, contentment, and zeal. 

The service will therefore rejoice to hear that the days of hulks are 
numbered, and that the present Board of Admiralty have agreed to ask in 
the ensuing session of Parliament for the means of erecting barracks at all 
our naval ports, as habitations for the seamen. It is to be hoped that this 
reform will be carried out without loss of time, and in a generous spirit. 
We must have no half-measures. These barracks must be on a sufficient 
scale to afford recreation as well as shelter, and have all the advantages 
now being afforded to the soldier; there Jack will enjoy comradeship and 
comfort; there he may get food for the mind as well as the body; 
‘enjoy dance and song; spin his yarns, and have his smoke. Such a home 
will be most effectual in keeping him out of the way of temptation; for 
there he-might be visited by his wife and his relations, without feeling 
shame, as he has done in a hulk, at associating them with the scenes of 
his disgraceful dwelling-place. 

In the words of an able writer on this subject,* these barracks 
“would be the centre of the naval system, where its organization would 
be commenced and developed; would be the depét for its supply, the 
head-quarters for its recruitment, and the home for its unemployed. 
Their establishment would exhibit an earnestness of purpose, a promise 
of permanence, which would renew confidence in the seamen and assure 
the character of a standing Navy, besides obliterating all the other: dis- 
advantages which are now associated in his mind with life in a man- 
of-war.” 

The men should be attached in divisions, as far as possible, to 
particular ports, and the ships belonging to and fitted out at each port 
should, whenever possible, return thither on all occasions of repairs, or 
in the intervals of service and in paying off. As it is proposed to keep a 
considerable reserve in the home ports, the men would embark in their 
turn; and thus would be ensured, in peace time, a portion of their 
service in their own country with their families, who would obtain a 
fixed home instead of wandering about at great inconvenience and expense, 





* Capt. Cuartzs Hamixy, Royal Marines, 
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as they now do, to follow their husbands from port to port. These 
barracks should also afford a shelter for seamen on leave from ships in 
commission: such a want often drives a sailor to sell his clothes for a 
night’s lodging. From thence he would also always be ensured a passage 
to his ship, which would often save him from breaking his leave, and 
keep him out of the hands of the crimp. Preliminary drill and training 
would also be undergone there, not an atom of which can be done in a 
hulk. In short, these barrack homes would be the death-blow to the 
hulk-system, and the starting point from which all reforms would pro- 
gress in the efficient organization and maintenance of a standing Navy ; 
they would regenerate the character of our seamen, and stimulate the 
best impulses of the service. Dissoluteness has been looked upon as part 
of the nature of a tar ; but this is very much owing to his being generally 
seen under his worst aspect. We believe his dissoluteness in a great 
measure to be the result of impulses and circumstances, and that the 
barrack system would become a great corrective, if made attractive by 
every reasonable means of comfort and recreation. 

The coast-guard are the reverse of a dissolute body of men; they 
become very domestic and social in their habits. Jack is naturally 
domestic, and charitable, and faithful in his friendships. He loves 
children, and pets, and social relations; touch that sanctum of domestic 
memorial, his ditty box,* what angry passions you will rouse! He will 
stick by his chum, and lie for him, and even offer his back to the lash 
rather than “split” on him. Unfortunately, we have not been working on 
him through his better nature; but it is our interest to do so: the great 
purpose must be to raise and elevate the moral tone of the service, by 
improving the present men, and getting men of a better stamp in the 
future. In peace time, the Navy should be manned almost entirely from 
boys trained up for the purpose; although the door should never be closed 
against the merchant sailor, for it is upon that class we must depend on a 
sudden emergency. : 

The barrack system has hitherto been opposed by the prejudice of 
our old naval officers; but we rejoice to hear that, at last, it has been 
determined to introduce this most desirable reform. As it is to be 
feared, the necessary demand upon the public purse may cause this 
beneficial measure to be coldly regarded by the legislature on the score 
of its expense, we now confidently affirm that the barrack system will 
prove economical in the end. 4 

Hulks are very expensive habitations; the whole fabric is composed of 
perishable and expensive materials. To convert men-of-war into hulks, 
and keep them in repair and safely moored, involve heavy and con- 
tinuous outlay. Hulks block up harbours, and require officers, men, 
and boats, to take care of them. The crew of a ship in a hulk must 
be conveyed to and fro for their work in the dockyards. This entails a 





* A small box in which the sailor keeps his letters and other treasures, 
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great loss of time, and sometimes (owing to winds and tides) great 
exposure to wet and cold, producing sickness and discomfort, causing 
wear and tear of clothes, and also expense from loss of labour hours: 
sometimes, indeed, the men cannot get to their work at all, in bad weather, 
for days together. Moreover, hulks lead to desertion; thus involving 
a considerable loss of money to the country. Add to all this the money 
which will accrue from the sale of these hulks, and I think it wiil be 
seen that the country will not be a loser in a pecuniary sense by the 
construction of naval barracks. 

The French Navy sets us an admirable example in the organization of 
their seamen in the home ports, by means of their barrack system, which 
we should do well to imitate, with such modification as is suitable to our 
national requirements. Their fleet is in as good order in their home 
ports as it is abroad, and nothing can be better than the condition of their 
crews when their ships go out of harbour. The inspection they then 
undergo is of the strictest character: everything is then examined in the 
closest detail; not only the matériel of the ship, but the clothing and 
equipment of the men. Our inspection report contains all the headings 
that are required ; but, from the nature of things, it is expedient not to 
look into matters too closely, as under our present system, ships leaving 
harbour are unavoidably “all adrift:” indeed I question if they get 
much better until they leave England. 

Now, when we are organizing a standing Navy and a Naval Reserve, is 
the proper time to bring forward some sound and comprehensive measure 
of reform for improving the moral and physical well-being of our sailors. 
And it will be wise, whilst doing so, to consider seriously how much 
the introduction of steam has deprived us of the great advantage we 
formerly possessed from the superior seamanship of our men; and how 
much more than formerly the safety of this country will in future depend 
upon the efficiency of our home ficet : for it is no less important that we 
should excel in the high training and discipline of our seamen than in 
the numbers and perfection of our ships. It is painful to admit that in the 
present state of discipline in our home ports, we cannot regard our fleet 
with confidence and pride; but it is notorious to every officer conversant 
with the matter that there are existing evils, unavoidable under our 
present regulations, which are dangerous to our maritime superiority. 
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Wrongs of my Boyhood, 


——~19—— 


“Tram up a child in the way he should go,” said the wisest of men; 
but he left it to succeeding generations to settle the methods of training. 
What these have been in other countries, and in past ages, history and 
biography tell us; and what they were, and still are, in this country, 
most of us know by experience more or less painful. As my individual 
experience will serve to exemplify the kind of “ training,” so called, 
to which the majority of our British youth are subjected, it may be 
amusing, if not profitable, to give a sketch of it; my memory being very 
retentive of the incidents of my childhood. 

It was my misfortune to have a serious aunt: and in this first mention 
of that relative, let it be understood that I do not use the word “ serious” 
scoffingly, as I do not doubt that people may be serious and good. In 
my aunt’s case, however, her seriousness arose from the fact of her being 
jilted by an officer in early life, and her change from a wild rose in the 
bud to a full-blown rose in’ the religious world was so sudden that it 
savoured more of moroseness than -piety. 

I remember a feeling of holy awe which I had imbibed from those 
who first spoke to me of sacred things. I had been taught to scorn a 
lie as a mean and cowardly thing, and up to the age of seven years— 
the period of which I speak first—I had been spared the recital of those 
terrors with which some serious persons like to fill the minds of little 
people. I could repeat many pretty poems and hymns; I was as bold 
and light-hearted as boys will be, and could ride a little wicked-eyed, 
black-tailed pony, by name Black Diamond, over anything: in short, 
the morning of my life was bright, and the surface of the stream was un- 
ruffed, up to the time of my aunt’s visit, which clouded my prospects. 

My aunt arrived at my father’s house just before Christmas-day in the 
year 18—, and as she travelled by stage-coach it mav be supposed that 
18— does not refer to this Christmas. My father who was very great at 
welcoming a coming guest, and usually observed the good old English 
custom of meeting him on the threshold, as much as to say, “I could not 
wait till you came into the house,” postponed his welcome until my aunt 
made her appearance in the drawing-room. Boys are keen-eyed, and I 
remarked that he held aloof pending the kissing which was going round, 
and his “How do you do, Maria ?—glad to see you,” seemed to stick in 
his throat. I remember, too, that on passing a pile of boxes in the hall, 
which plainly betokened “ a three months’ stay,” my father muttered, “1 
wish that woman was " Clergymen don’t usually express such wishes, 
therefore I omit the concluding words. 
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Christmas-eve was a jolly day at the vicarage which was my home, 
and we had so much fun on that day with bell-ringing, carol-singing, 
mumming, and pudding-stirring, that Christmas-day’s merriment was 
almost anticipated by us in our hurry to begin to be merry. 

We were sitting at breakfast on the morning of Christmas-eve, and 
the first gloom which I ever remember to have been thrown over our 
joviality at this season originated with my aunt, who boldly stated that, in 
her opinion, Christmas-day was a much more solemn day than Sunday ; 
my father took the cudgels up manfully for a merry Christmas, so my 
aunt went crying to my mother, over whom she had great influence in 
private. But finding that she could not carry her point entirely by 
converting Christmas-day into a puritanical sabbath, she compromised 
matters by getting me into her bedroom on Christmas morning, and 
reading to me a tremendous tract about the burning of a ship at sea ; 
from which dismal story so many horrible similes were drawn, appro- 
priate to the dark view of religious teaching, that for the first time in 
my life I began to be afraid of going about in the dark, and was uneasy, 
unless a candle was left in my room till I was asleep. Church-time on 
Christmas-day had always been a pleasure to me, as the holly and 
evergreens made our village church look very gay, and the little marble 
figures of Sir Thomas de Boulton and family, who knelt in a row in 
bas-relief out of a colossal monument, and for whose sowles all pepel were 
desired to praie, looked like an owl’s nest in an ivy bush. Moreover the 
village choir, which consisted of the most drunken and the least musical 
of our population, were superseded on Christmas-day by the school chil- 
dren, who sang the Advent hymn, and the Angels’ song to the shepherds, 
and their fresh childish voices touched my young feelings. 

A great annual event on Christmas-day was the opening of a large 
hamper from London; an event, in the days of stage-coaches. Messrs. 
Plums and Co., the grocers, “took the liberty of sending a little model 
cuirass and sword as worn by the King’s Life Guards;” whereupon I, 
who had heard twenty times from my eldest sister the story of Waterloo, 
and knew all about Shaw the Life-Guardsman, buckled on my armour 
and rushed into the drawing-room, exclaiming, “I am Shaw, Aunt 
Maria,” and I made a mimic attempt to cut her down. 

“These are not toys for Christmas-day,” said my aunt, sternly, “and 
at all times improper for a drawing-room: you nearly knocked my teeth 
out, George!” 

“You could have put them in again, aunt,” I answered, innocently, 
“for I saw you take them in and out in your bedroom.” My father 
burst out laughing at this remark; but for me it was no laughing matter. 
From that moment my fate was sealed: not only were the new sword and 
cuirass taken from me, but my aunt made me learn a hymn—appropriate 
to my alleged offence—about guarding the tongue, and she aggravated 
the punishment by telling me that the hymn was not given to me to 
learn on account of my remark about her teeth, but because it was a more 
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proper amusement for a little boy on Christmas-day than playing at Shaw 
the Life-Guardsman. ; 

On the following morning, my aunt, who had spoilt my Christmas- 
day, undertook, by her own desire, my education ; and in exchange for a 
kind, patient sister, who loved me dearly, I had for my preceptress a 
morose, middle-aged woman, of the most severe virtue: a stern she- 
Gamaliel. 

I soon found the impossibility of doing right: I was either too quick 
or too slow, or too forward or too backward; my-cuirass and sword 
were constantly ordered to be hung up out of my reach for days together, 
and my rides on Black Diamond forbidden for all sorts of imaginary 
crimes. The old gardener used to get me into his confidence, and on 
one occasion called my aunt an “old devil;” but such was the in- 
fluence which she had acquired over me, that I took her part and 
told the gardener that “ my aunt had told me that my punishment was 
for my good.” I think the gardener spoke to my father, for within an 
hour after my conversation with the gardener, Black Diamond was 
saddled for me; though my aunt, with the malice of a cross old maid, 
impressed on my mind that the ride was for the purpose of exercising 
the pony, and not for my pleasure: but in spite of my aunt, I never felt 
lighter in the saddle or merrier in mind than during that ride. 

Things at last came to a climax, when, pending a writing lesson, a 
spot of ink fell on my white trousers, unknown ‘to me, 

“You have inked your trousers, you naughty boy,” said my aunt. 

“T have not, aunt,” I answered, looking at the wrong leg. 

“ Put your writing away, sir: I cannot teach a liar.” 

“JT am not a liar,” I cried, stamping my foot ; “I did not see the 
ink, aunt Maria, and you area liar to call me one. I will go to Kate 
(my sister) and tell her about it.” 

But my aunt was too quick for me. She locked the door of that 
infernal bastile, her bedroom, and although she must have known that 
she was in the wrong, she bullied me into submission ; so on the strength 
of her own story—at the telling of which I'was not present—my mother 
reluctantly consented to my being kept prisoner in my aunt’s custody. 
My aunt was now in her glory, and for two mortal hours she lectured 
me, and read aloud, with bitter comments, the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira. The chapter I afterwards got by heart, with a feeling of sulky 
indifference. The first words of consolation which fell on my ear during 
that day were from the housemaid who put me to bed, and when honest 
Hannah assured me that neither she nor any of the servants believed for a 
moment that I was guilty, I burst into tears (the first I had shed since my 
accusation), and although Hannah abused my aunt roundly, my frame of 
mind was changed, and I did not defend her any more. I was further 
consoled by a stolen visit which my sister paid to me before she went to 
bed; her assurances of my innocence comforted me, and I ate, with a 
light heart, some cake which she had brought to me, trusting to the 
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certainty of my release on my father’s return on the next morning. 
But if I live to be as old as Mr. Parr, I never shall forget the misery 
of that night. As soon as the candle was removed, I saw nothing but 
Ananias lying dead on the bed; and when my feelings of terror began to 
subside, I went on to speculate on the possibility of Ananias having been 
innocent, as I was; and what a dreadful thing it must be ifhe had been struck 
dead by mistake. So the result of my aunt's punishment was this—first, 
I was half frightened to death; secondly, I sympathized with Ananias as 
a possible friend in misfortune; thirdly, I, for the first time, entertained 
feelings of hatred and revenge ; and lastly, doubts arose in my mind as to 
the justice of a Divine judgment. 

On my father’s return, I claimed my right of audience: I had 
refused my aunt's overtures of forgiveness with scorn, telling her, 


“that if I was guilty, God only could forgive me; but, as I was inno-_ 


cent, I would be judged by my father.” It was a rare occurrence for 
my father to interfere with domestic matters, but, in this case, he did so, 
and my senterce was reversed. The Life-Guardsman’s uniform was 
restored, Black Diamond and I went where we pleased, and, better still, 
my dear sister undertook my education once more. I have reason to 
think that my father had a private audience with my aunt; for she cried a 
great deal, and sulked at meals, and, although she never attempted to pack 
up, she whimpered something about going away. She still clung to the 
few shreds of authority which remained to her; for, in spite of a general 
amnesty which had been proclaimed on the subject of my alleged lie, it 
must have been through her influence that I learned a hymn of Dr. Watts’, 
one verse of which commenced with the words: “ For liars we can never 
trust ” But, happily for me, I was released from her gloomy 
domination. 

At the age of ten years, I went to a private tutor, who had been at 
school with my father at the college of St. Hollys, of Holystone, near 
Itchenwell. He was a popular preacher at a small watering-place, and 
took ‘ six pupils, to be treated as one of the family.” In this respect, the 
Rev. Silas Groans’ programme, in spite of its bad grammar, was correct. We, 
the pupils, were all treated like one of the family ; and that member of the 
family was a monkey-faced boy, whose ears were frequently boxed, and 
whose trousers were constantly dusted with a black cane. The Rev. Silas, 
who often told us that he loved us like his own sons, certainly treated us 
with a similar discipline; and my firm impression is, that Mr. Groans de- 
lighted in thrashing little boys. Solomon provided him with scriptural 
arguments in favour of his system, and he quoted Scripture, and punished 
us accordingly, like a coward as he was. I have taken the trouble of ascer- 
taining the natural hietory of Mr. Groans. He never was a boy, in the 
proper acceptation of that term: at St. Hollys he played neither at cricket, 
nor football ; neither did he run, jump, or swim: the last-named pastime he 
specially avoided, as he eschewed water, and was known as “dirty Groans.” 
His wife and her widowed sister vied with each other in everything which 
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could be repulsive to a boy’s feelings. They were five-hundredth cousins 
to a Scotch peer, and were proud, methodistical, and fond of dress. This last 
passion was, I believe, indulged in at the expense of the housekeeping, for 
the Rev. Silas did not keep such a table for the boys as a parent who paid 
a hundred pounds a year had a right to expect. I know not which of 
these inestimable women we had to thank for a monthly refection of warm 
senna tea, with milk and sugar, and a piece of bread. 

My main grievances, however, were, that all light-heartedness and 
animal spirits were considered forwardness, and an offence to the Groanses, 
In order to create a good religious impression on our young minds 
the Sundays were passed as follows :—Before breakfast, Greek Testament, 
aided by the black cane; after breakfast, verses repeated from the Bible, 
aided by ditto; then a long, formal walk to church, where we had 
an extemporary sermon of at least one hour from the Rev. Silas, on the 
most doleful subjects imaginable; after church we walked formally back 
to dinner, at which, and at other meals, we were not allowed to talk; 
after dinner we went back again to church, and were again sat upon by 
the Rev. Silas. Tea at 5.30, was followed by hymns and stories appro- 
priate to the day, until bedtime, 8 pu. Fortunately for me I had a 
facility of inventing and telling to myself fairy stories, with which I 
relieved the gloomy monotony of the Sunday. Still more fortunate was 
it that I was only under Mr. Groans for six months, as, through some 
influence of his own or his wife’s, he got, what he had long preached for, a 
good fat living, and gave up taking pupils. The only thing which I have 
to thank the Rev. Silas Groans for is that he got into my head a little 
Greck, and six Eclogues and one book of the Zneid of Virgil. 

I was between ten and eleven years old when I was sent to the 
Rev. Mr. Buffet, who kept a preparatory school at a pretty village on 
the banks of the Thames. He was a first-rate scholar, and certainly 
not.a hypocrite, and as regarded the domestic arrangements his school was 
perfect. He received only thirty boys, the pay was one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year, and the most fastidious mamma could not find fault 
with the eating, drinking, or sleeping; for all which necessary comforts 
his excellent little wife carefully provided. “Not a bad fellow, this 
Buffet,” the reader may exclaim. But Buffet was a demon in temper: 
a merciful governor in a penal colony would never have allowed him 
to superintend a chain-gang. His maxim was :—‘ No play allowed until 
all lessons and impositions were done,” This rule alone turned the 
school into a prison for nine-tenths of the boys; for the imposi- 
tions accumulated like a national debt, and never could be paid off. 
Every word we missed in repeating any lesson by heart had to be 
written out a hundred times, at the least; and when Buffet was extra 
furious he would roar out, “ Write that word: five hundred times,” “a 
thousand times,” “ten thousand times,” and I have even heard him say 
“4 million times.” Of course our impositions were never done, and 
although the task of finishing them was an impossibility we were shut 
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up in a dreary room called the imposition room, till two o'clock in the 
morning sometimes, and during a great part of Sunday. 

Wearing out’ a boy’s mind was Buffet’s system; but he by no means 
neglected the body ; for corporal punishment was actively practised by the 
reverend gentleman. To do him justice, he never whined or quoted Scrip- 
ture over his flagellations, and he never told a boy “that it hurt him, 
the flogger, more than the floggee:” which, in my humble opinion, is the 
basest falsehood that the canting school ever utter. Buffet’s weapons 
were of four kinds:—1. A long swinging birch, which drew a small 
stream of blood at every cut. 2. A heavy ruler, or a green lilac stick, 
short and thick, and imperfectly smoothed at the knots. 3. His fist, or 
open hand. 4. His foot. Sometimes he would punish by deputy, when 
the following scene would be acted. Buffet. “No. 2, give No. 1 ten 
boxes on the ear.” “No. 3, give No. 2 twenty boxes on the ear, for not 
hitting hard enough.” This grim pantomime of three boys boxing one 
another’s ears, like clown, pantaloon, and harlequin, absurd as it may 
seem, was anything but droll either to the actors or spectators; for the 
tears and grimaces were real: many a time have I had my face black, 
blue, and purple from this cruel persecution. This was bad enough; but 
sometimes Buffet seized a boy by the hands, and in a paroxysm of rage 
showered down blows with all his might on the palms and knuckles, till 
the wretched victim was stupid with pain, and could neither cry nor 
speak, but stood with his mouth open and his eyes half out of his head 
like an idiot. The birch, too, was terrible when Buffet was furious. 
Now I don’t think that Solomon ever intended that poor boys should be 
scourged so unmercifully, or that knocking down boys senseless, and kick- 
ing them in the ribs when on the ground, was a fitting mode of correction. 
If these instances of brutality had been rare or exceptional, I would have 
passed them by; but they were part of a system, and some recent examples 
seem to show that the system is still practised in some schools. 

One good resulted from the brutal discipline of Mr. Buffet: after a 
year and a half of his teaching and thrashing, I was so well grounded 
in Greek and Latin, that when I went to the college of St. Hollys of 
Holystone, near Itchenwell, besides knowing the Latin and Greek gram- 
mars by heart, I had mastered six books of the Zeid, all the Odes 
of Horace, a book of the Iliad, a Greek Play, and other miscellaneous 
learning. I was on the foundation of St. Hollys’ College, and high up in 
the school for a boy of twelve years of age; and like most other public 
schoolmen, I retain pleasant recollections of sports enjoyed and friendships 
formed there. 

We had many masters and tutors at St. Hollys, and many other 
authorities of whom we knew nothing; the latter were called Socii, whose 
arduous duties were, eating marrow-pudding in common room twice a 
year, and drawing large cheques from the funds arising from the Jands 
of St. Hollys. One of the wrongs arising out of this system was that 
a portion of the college was reserved for such of the Socii as chose 
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to live there, and the boys were overcrowded in their dormitories in 
consequence. I much doubt whether St. Hollys would not turn in his 
grave if he thought that the Reverend Drs. Pluralist and others were 
living on his charity without doing anything for their money ; and whether 
he would not have preferred the sinecures (if any) being bestowed on men 
of learning who were poor and unable to earn their bread through age or 
sickness. Strange rumours were afloat that much jobbing was perpetrated 
in the name of St. Hollys: and certainly the best chance of getting a slice 
out of the pudding which St. Hollys left behind him was, being the son or 
grandson of some man who had cut a good slice in his time. Indeed, on 
inquiry I found that Dr. Pighead having been Custos, Mr. Pighead, his son, 
naturally became Socius, and Pighead junior under master, and perfectly 
ready to be Socius too: in fact, the Pighead family sucked the bones of 
St. Hollys, and cracked them and ate the marrow. I attribute it to 
these abuses of St. Hollys’ liberality that I was doomed to wear a serge 
gown (which in the days of St. Hollys was to cost as much asa groat a 
yard, a high price in those days), and I fancy that had St. Hollys lived 
to this day and seen how the world went, and calculated the value of a 
groat in his time as compared with our present currency, he would not 
have been quite satisfied with the conduct of the Custos, Socii, and 
assembled worthies of his college. 

Amongst the masters, Mr. Drawl was in the habit of bullying, 
brow-beating, and cross-questioning boys until he could get an ad- 
mission to found some charge on. Mr. Stokes, on the contrary, trusted 
to Arnold’s system (I am not a Rugby man), and treated the boys like 
gentlemen and men of honour, and was loved and respected accordingly. 
Mr. Vane was a vacillating man, but had many a noble quality ; and 
Mr. Pighead’s qualifications for a master were about as good as yours and 
mine would be for training a wild horse or jumping through a hoop on to 
his back. 

I am not opposed to fagging ; but it must have been the fault of some 
of the many masters that it was ever carried to such an extent that boys 
had no time to learn their lessons. A holiday to a junior was so odious, 
owing to the incessant fagging, that we juniors used to arrange amongst 
ourselves to pray earnestly in chapel for rain on a Saint's day. Were 
St. Hollys alive, he would smile good-humouredly at little Minor baking 
toast or devilling kidneys, and might not grumble at seeing a dozen juniors 
at a time appointed, like a watch on board ship, to fag at stated intervals; 
but I much doubt whether the worthy saint would not prefer seeing the 
boys jumping over hedges and ditches at hare and hounds, to seeing them 
mewed up within the monastic walls of his college from year’s end to 
year’s end; except on Saints’ days and occasions when, under surveillance, 
they walked in rank and file to St. Pervert Hill or St. Hollys Cathedral. 
These are my public wrongs. My private wrongs were of another kind, 
arising partly out of fagging, partly out of the mismanagement of my 
pastors and masters. 
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I have no doubt but that I was as careless and idle as other boys, but 
I was well up to my work, and Mr. Vane liked me for it, so I was in his 
favour; I soon rose to the top of my part, but my fall was as sudden as 
my rise. Mr. Vane was a disciplinarian, for which I commend him—and 
part of his discipline was that all boys who were not “up to books” when 
the part was sent for were sent to the bottom. “May I go, please, 
Bullyman (whose cheese I was toasting); my part is sent for.” * * * * * 
Those five stars represent words unfit for utterance, in which Bullyman 
refused his leave. 

Looking through the spectacles of experience, and not furgetting the 
beam in my own eye, I saw many motes in the eyes of Mr. Vane; and 
in spite of an idea of his own that he was infallible, I am convinced that 
he had two besetting sins—favouritism and hastiness. I was the most 
punctual boy in my part, yet, without asking a question, Mr. Vane sent 
me to the bottom, and suddenly disliked me. I sulked, and grew idle 
and desperate for many months, until my sister, who had conducted my 
early education, reasoned with me; then I put my shoulder to the 
wheel, and got into favour with Mr. Vane, and at the end of two years 
I carried off a prize. I could just as easily have won it at the end of 
my first six months, if I had not gone up and down in my part according 
‘to the current of Mr. Vane’s breath: when he blew hot, I rose, and 
when he blew cold, I fell; so I travelled up and down a given space 
for two whole years, like the quicksilver in a thermometer. Now, had 
Mr. Vane not been so intemperate, and had he pressed me for the reason 
of my unusual tardiness, the truth would have come out. Bullyman 
would have got two hundred lines to learn by heart, and I should not 
have lost a year and a half of my time, and (what I thought worse then) 
a fellowship at St. Hollys’ College, at Oxbridge. 

When, bigger and older, I went into the upper school, under Mr, 
Draw], with a good character from Vane, I was turned down in a very 
important half-yearly competitive examination because Mr. Drawl chose 
to believe Mr. Pighead’s eyes and ears instead of my word. Yet I was 
seventeen years of age, and was not only an unconvicted, but an un- 
suspected boy, in all matters which depended on veracity. « 

The penalty of copying, or speaking to another boy, was “a void 
examination.” I was sitting with a Horace examination paper before 
me (and a stiff paper it was), and being in the habit of talking to myself 
and staring vacantly when in deep thought, Mr. Pighead, said, “Brown, 
you are talking to Smith—leave the room.” ‘I am not, sir,” I answered ; 
“ask Smith.” But Pighead would not ask Smith, so he dismissed me 
and warned Smith. 

The consequence was, that in the public statement which was made of 
the result of the examination, the only remark made on my papers, to 
which I had devoted a large part of my summer vacation, was, “ Brown 
was detected copying, and his examination is void: he will be put down 
below Smith, Jones, Robinson, Walker, and Johnston.” 
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In vain I pleaded my innocence. Mr. Draw] had passed sentence ; and, 
for the glory of old Vane, I say it now, that although I was not under him, 
he, the man who could not see his own beam, saw Mr. Drawl’s mote, and, 
without condemning his brother master, he sympathized with me, and tid 
me that I was possibly the victim of a mistake. Vane also cheered me 
up, and gave me assistance in my private studies, encouraging me to 
fresh exertions. The result was, that, at the end of six months, I shone 
in the examination, and recovered my lost ground. 

If the reader should question my reason for giving these details of the 
wrongs of my boyhood, my answer is this:—I believe that more moral 
wrong is done in the world by severe treatment and hasty punishments, 
than all the precepts of pastors and masters, both lay and clerical, can 
undo. I believe that choking boys with religion, and making them learn 
the Bible as a punishment, has been the cause of a distaste for religious 
teaching in very many men, 

I do not mean to disparage religious education—vyery far from it ; but 
T allude to a system, which is not uncommen, of trying to make boys 
good by showing them all the dark and dreary side of scriptural teaching. 

Teaching of all kinds is a very great gift, which a very large numn- 
ber of volunteer and professional masters and mistresses have not. The 
Arnold system, of which Rugbians so justly boast, was, as far as the 
world can learn, based on impartial justice, sympathy with boyhood, and 
ruling by love instead of fear. AH masters cannot be Arnolds, but they 
may follow in his footsteps. 

Children of all ages have a keen sense of justice, and in all cases of 
right or wrong in which they are interested, their evidence ought to be 
received with the respect due to truth; unless they have been convicted of 
falsehood. The matters recorded here may be thought commonplace, but 
I have selected them as exemplifying the wrongs which arise from the 
prejudices and incapacity of teachers. Having been educated under severe 
discipline, my present impression is, that I was as frequently punished 
when I was in the right as in the wrong; and while kindness and en- 
couragement will support and strengthen many a bruised reed, threaten- 
ings and floggings have only a bad effect’on a boy of high spirit and 
courage. Solomon’s precept, which has passed into the proverb, “ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,” is read and acted upon in too literal a sense. 
The doctrine of, Commendat rarior usus, is a better one, as applicable to 
punishment. 
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Anton AnTonovitcH was a good and pious Russian, who held sin, soap, 

and razors, in almost equal detestation, despised cold water as a destruc- 
tive luxury, and, so far from holding that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
looked upon that supposed virtue as the origin if not of all, at least of 
a great many evils. A man with white hands, delicately-pared nails, 
a clean face, well-brushed hair, and neatly-arranged mustachios, was 
apt, he thought, to be proud of his personal appearance; whereas, un- 
washed, unkempt, and unshorn, he would, in all probability, be full of 
humility and self-contempt. There were other reasons why Anton 
Antonovitch retained his beard. In the first place, his ancestors had 
always worn theirs (Anton Antonovitch had ancestors), and it did not 
become the present generation to assume to be wiser than their fore- 
fathers. | Moreover, man had been made in the image of the Deity, 
and it was irreverential to interfere in any way with the likeness. In 
addition to this, no good, but only ingenious and deceptive forms of evil 
had ever come out of the west, and shaving was an occidental custom 
introduced by the great barber-Emperor Peter I. 

We have said that Anton Antonovitch had ancestors, out of respect to 
whom we suppress his family name. One of them has ar historical place 
among the most celebrated: of the old Russian poets, and had held a high 
position at the court of Catherine. ‘The brother of Anton Antonovitch 
was a general of division, and he had himself been an officer of artillery— 
the most distinguished arm of the Russian military service. No amount, 
then, of a priori reasoning could have led to the conclusion that Anton 
Antonovitch would be uncleanly in his person; and when he was in the 
army, his colonel was naturally astonished, amazed, and indignant at the 
discreditable appearance he presented on parade. By the regulations of 
the service he was, of course, unable to wear his beard, but he frequently 
omitted to shave, and carried out his system of facial and manual unclean- 
liness with the most scrupulous exactness. The colonel remonstrated in 
vain; Anton Antonovitch would not wash. There was no precedent for 
dismissing an officer from the service for such an offence, and it was 
impossible to address a report to the Emperor on the subject. At last 
the commanding officer bethought himself of an expedient. He could 
not order the offending—we had nearly said offensive—lieutenant into 
arrest every time he appeared in an unbecoming condition by the side of 
his battery, or he would have passed the whole of his time in prigon ; 
still more impossible was it to administer corporal punishment to an 
officer and a nobleman. But Anton Antonovitch had a servant, a gunner 
in his company, whose duty it was to attend to his master’s wardrobe. 
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The colonel added to these functions the superintendence of his toilet, 
and promised the man a dozen lashes if he ever allowed the lieutenant to 
make his appearance unshaved, unwashed, or with a button of his uni- 
form out of place. On two or three occasions when, in spite of his 
most earnest endeavours, he had found it impossible to get his master up 
to the requisite point of neatness. the servant was flogged. At last Anton 
Antonovitch could stand it no longer. He was a kind-hearted man, 
and rather than expose the unfortunate gunner to fresh thrashings, and 
having an aversion, founded on principle, to soap and water, he quitted 
the service. 

On his own estate Anton Antonovitch could appear as he thought fit, 
so he allowed his beard to grow, and replaced his uniform, not by the black 
coat of ordinary civilized life, but by the national caftan now worn only 
by peasants and the lower class of merchants, but formerly by every one 
in Russia, from the serf to the Czar. ‘The retired officer at the same time 
became a great biblical student: or rather he continued his theological 
studies, for he had always been religiously inclined. At last he resolved 
to devote the remainder of his life to idleness and pilgrimages. He sold 
his five hundred serfs, with the ground to which they were attached, his 
house, his furniture, and all his wearing apparel, with the exception of a 
caftan, a couple of shirts, and a pair of trousers; he gave all to the poor; 
and with a long stick and a dirty face, started on a journey of devotion to 
the Greek monastery on Mount Athos. 

We have mentioned two things which will in particular appear strange 
to the reader; first, that the pious Anton Antonovitch sold his serfs; 
secondly, that in a commercial country like Russia he was able to under- 
take a long journey without having a single copeck in his pocket. le 
believed, however, that to have liberated his slaves would have been to 
send them to utter perdition. He had faith in the old patriarchal serf- 
holding system, which provides the peasant with a house, a patch of ground, 


_a horse, a cow, and the necessary implements of husbandry ; insures him 


against the chances of famine, and guarantees to him in his old age a com- 
fortable asylum and abundant means of subsistence in the midst of his own 
family. “A proprietor might ill-treat his ‘serfs,” we have heard Anton 
Antonovitch say, “as he might injure the cattle on his estate; but in either 
case he would be looked upon as a madman; for he cannot jgose his serf 
without injuring himself, and he would be despised as much as a person 
who would beat his own children, or his wife.” * 

Thus Anton Antonovitch, penniless and in the meanest attire, contrived 
to reach Mount Athos, in Asia Minor, where the faithful make their devo- 
tions to our miraculous Lady of Iberia. Hence he retraced his steps through 
the Crimea to the ancient city of Kieff, with its monasteries, and its caves 
fall of the bones of the martyrs murdered for their faith by the infidel 





* Tt is needless to observe that Anton Antonovitch saw only the bright side of tiie 
serf question. 
YOL. 11.—wno. 13, 6. 
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Tartas. From Kieff he returned to Moscow, “ The Mother,” “ The Holy,” 
“The White-Walled,” whence he lost no time in making a pilgrimage of 
thanksgiving to the Laura of the Holy Trinity, about forty miles distant ; 
and having prostrated himself before the uncorrupted body of St. Sergius, 
and kissed the relics, he proceeded to the monastery of the New Jerusalem, 
to implore a blessing on a fresh journey he already contemplated to the 
Laura of St. Alexander of the Neva, near St, Petersburg. The monastery 
of the New Jerusalem, which, like that of the Holy Trinity; is near Moscow, 
had a wonderful interest for Anton Antonovitch; as it must indeed have for 
every one. It is built on the model of the Holy City, the principal churches 
and chapels of which have been reproduced with wonderful exactness, 
However, our pilgrim returned to Moscow, and regardless of the excellent 
railway which connects the two capitals, started on foot for St. Petersburg, 
where in due time he paid his respects to the “ uncorrupted body” of St, 
Alexander “ Nevsky.” St. Alexander ‘ Nevsky,” like Anton Antonovitch 
himself, was a military saint, and owes his canonization to thé vietory gained 
by him over the Swedes and the Teutonic Knights, on the ice of the Neva— 
the first encounter, by the way, that ever took place between Russia and 
the West of Europe. 

Returning once more to Moscow, Anton Antonovitch found ample 
scope for the exercise of his devotional energy in visiting the dozens cf 
monasteries and the hundreds of churches which the city and its environs 
contain. He also walked from time to time to the Laura of the Holy 
Trinity and the New Jerusalem, and once his religious enthusiasm carried 
him as far as Kieff, already well known to him. In fact, he occupied the 
whole of his time in pilgrimages to the Russian Holy Places, devoting the 
necessary intervals between his journeys to the study of sacred literature, 
contemplation, and smoking. For Anton Antonovitch was a great smoker ; 
not on the road, when he was proceeding to some monastery, but only 
when he was at Moscow, living with his friends. Perhaps it would be 
wrong to smoke on a pilgrimage; but however that may be, there was 
at least one very sufficient reason why Anton Antonovitch never did so; 
he had no money wherewith to buy tobacco. If money was offered to 
him, he would not refuse it, but he gave it away again without delay to 
the poor; and though at the house of a friend he would smoke like a 
Turk, his principles only allowed him to satisfy his present necessities: 
if a pound of tobacco had been presented to him, he would at once 
have sold it, and bestowed the money in charity. But it was only at 
Moscow, and at some of the monasteries, that Anton Antonovitch had 
friends. On the road he stopped, when he was hungry or fatigued, at the 
first peasant’s hut he came to, always sure of a hospitable welcome. . This 
hospitality will be awarded to any traveller; and on roads where there are 
no inns, travellers of all kinds are sometimes only too glad to accept of it. 
In most cases, the owner of the hut will refuse the money that is offered 
him in acknowledgment of a night's lodging and such simple refreshment 
as he may be able to provide; but when the guest is a poor pilgrim, 
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it is a sacred duty to entertain him, and the peasant performs “ the 
rites of hospitality” in the ancient and religious meaning of the 
phrase. 

We have said that Anton Antonovitch was not particular about his 
costume: to put it more correctly, he was only more particular that it should 
be of the worst possible description; he never wore boots even in winter, 
nor a fur coat, nor indeed any overcoat, however cold the weather might be. 
We have seen him on a January morning, when the thermometer marked 
16° (Réaumur) below freezing point, wearing an ordinary caftan and shoes 
without goloshes: he had not even gloves; though we cannot say that his 
hands were uncovered, for they were covered with dirt. His clothing was 
so old that it might have been one of the last purchases he made before 
turning mendicant. His shoes, however, must have been renewed from 
time to time, for shoe-lcather will wear out. 

When the war against the Western Powers leagued with the infidel 
Turks broke out, Anton Antonovitch, as became a constant devotee at the 
shrines of those warrior-saints St. Sergius and St. Alexander Nevsky, 
went, burning with military and religious ardour, and splashed all over 
with mud, to offer his services to the Government. He could not re-enter 
the regular army, which was fully officered, but he was very desirous of 
obtaining employment in the militia of his province; and as a member of 
one of the principal territorial families of the district, and a retired officer, 
he imagined he would have no difficulty in getting appointed to a com- 
mission. Will it be believed, although the Militia was under 
orders for the seat of war, and officers of experience were much wanted 
in the regiment, the services of Anton Antonovitch were positively declined ? 
He was so evidently unfitted for duties requiring order and precision, 
that, even if he had not in his carelessness stumbled into an enormous 
puddle immediately before entering the office of the staff, the general 
would have been quite justified in not accepting his patriotic offer. In 
some State record or other the fact of Anton Antonovitch having volun- 
teered to serve in the Crimea must have been chronicled (in Russia 
everything is chronicled that is connected with the doings of the 
Government), together with the general’s reason for rejecting his proffered 
sword. The entry of the military superintendent must have been very 
nearly as follows :—“ September, 1854—Anton Antonovitch volunteered. 
Refused. Too dirty to serve.” 

Anton Antonovitch, independently of his general wish to serve his 
country, had doubtless special reasons for desiring to take part in the 
war of 1854. In all probability he had visions of a triumphal entry 
into Constantinople, a “holy place” to which he had long wished to 
make a pilgrimage. To Anton Antonovitch, Constantinople was not 
merely the key to universal empire, it was the ancient residence of the 
chief patriarchs of the Greek Church; it was the city which had sent 
forth the missionary who converted Russia; it was the capital of the 
great Christian Empire, from which, after the fall of the last Paleologus, 
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Russia received the two-headed eagle, to be carried back sooner or later 
to Byzantium. 

When we were first introduced to Anton Antonovitch, we had 
already been warned that we should be surprised at his appearance. 
He was staying at Moscow with the friends already mentioned, whose 
house he made his head-quarters during the intervals of his pilgrimages. 
On his coming to live with them they had ventured to hope that he 
would adopt the costume, and as much as possible the habits, of civilized 
life; but they had reckoned without their guest, who was prepared for 
no such change. As he was simply in want of everything, his friends had 
to go to the tailor’s to buy him a coat, to the hatter’s to buy him a hat, 
&c., like Mother Hubbard with her dog. Anton Antonovitch let them 
pursue their mad course. Wash he would not; to shave he was ashamed ; 
but he accepted the garments, and the very next day started on a pilgri- 
mage to the Laura of the Holy Trinity. 

When he returned he was in rags. He had given away his shirts, 
his boots, his coat, in short, the whole of his decent apparel, to the 
poor, and came back to his hospitable entertainers in a miserable caftan 
and a pair of slippers. What could be done? This man was the 
declared enemy of superfluity, and his friends had furnished him with 
a number of shirts, to say nothing of cloth coats, and other abomina- 
tions of the West; such, for instance, as waistcoats. It was evident 
that Anton Antonovitch was irreclaimable. To remonstrate with him 
would have been absurd. After he had given away an estate with five 
hundred peasants, what importance could he attach to some linen and a 
couple of suits of clothes? It was necessary, then, to accept him as he 
was. Like the Cossacks of whom Haxthausen says, “Sint ut sunt aut 
non sunt,” one mode of life was alone possible to Anton Antonovitch. 
He could only exist as a sort of dignified mendicant. We say dignified, 
because if he received, it must be remembered that he never had any 
occasion to ask; and in the midst of his vagabondage he had not lost an 
atom of his self-respect. On the contrary, he must have been proud of 
his poverty, though we will do him the justice to say that he never 
attempted to afficher it ; nor did he in his conversation or manner in any 
way affect that humility of which his raggedness and his dirt might 
have been regarded asthe badges: He certainly maintained that it was 
not good for man to be clean; but with his general untidiness, sheer 
laziness must liave had at least as much to do as principle. What rendered 
Anton Antonovitch tolerable, and even interesting, was the fact that he 
had literally sold all he had and given it to the poor. Here was a real 
sacrifice to conviction ; but coupled with it there must have been some 
predisposition to untidiness, a strong natural dislike to the towel, a dread 
of soap, a contempt for the nail-brush, and a mortal antipathy to cold 
water. It is said of the founder of the Russian navy, that though he 
succeeded through his indomitable will in at last becoming a good 
sailor, he had constitutionally a horror of water. This happens to be 
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untrue of Peter the Great, but it was certainly the case with Anton 
Antonovitch. 

But we were speaking of our introduction to this extraordinary man. 
We had been told that he was a strange-looking person, and he indeed did 
look odd. He was upwards of six feet high, with broad shoulders, a big 
head, long black uncombed hair, bushy eyebrows, and a thick grizzly 
beard, More than this we could not distinguish, for he was enveloped in 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke. With his long chibouk in one hand, and in the 
other a volume of the Psalms, of which he occasionally recited a verse in 
a loud sonorous voice, he stood erect with his back against the wall, as 
motionless as an image. When we were presented to him he bowed with 
solemn dignity, but did not say a word; and as we understood that he 
spoke no language but Russian, and did not wish to expose our ignorance 
by attempting to address him in that tongue, no conversation took place 
between us. But when we had heard the particulars of his life from 
his friends (to whom, and not to Anton Antonovitch we were making our 
visit) we felt anxious to know something more of him, and endeavoured 
through the medium of our host, to enter into conversation with him. 
But he was not friendly; or to be nearer the truth, he was slightly 
bearish. 

One day, however, he heard us say that we intended to visit the 
Laura of the Holy Trinity, which, both as a fortress and as a monastery, 
is full of historical interest. Then the features of Anton Antonovitch 
relaxed; he smiled, his eyes brightened, and he said, “ Vous allez, donc, 
@ la Troitsa, monsieur? Vous. en serez bien content.” We were not a 
little astonished, and all the Russians present were amazed; for none of 
them had ever heard Anton Antonovitch speak French before, and we 
had often talked together in that language about our devotee’s past life, 
his wandering habits, his uncleanliness, etc, : on these occasions not a 
muscle in his countenance moved; and it was impossible, judging from 
his. appearance, to imagine that he had the slightest suspicion of what 
was being said. Doubtless he had learnt French as a child, and at the 
military school, but every one supposed that he had forgotten it. He, in 
fact, wished to do so, as Stendhal boasted’ that he had forgotten German, 
“par mépris.” However, the name of the Troitsa (Trinity) had roused 
him, and he was determined not to let a foreigner visit that monastery 
without enlightening him on the subject of its religious and _ military 
history. From the Troitsa he passed to the Kremlin; and finding that we 
could listen with interest to his remarks about the Russian churches and 
Church, he at last asked us, with some anxiety, if we knew what had 
become of Palmer? We replied, that Palmer, having been convicted of 
poisoning his brother, had been hanged by the neck until he was dead. 
Anton Antonovitch looked incredulous and somewhat annoyed ; his friends 
could scarcely restrain their laughter on hearing of the melancholy fate 
which had befallen the only acquaintance he seemed to have possessed in 
England. 
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“ Impossible!” exclaimed Anton Antonovitch; “he was the friend of 
M. Mouravieff. M. Mouravieff mentions him in his travels.” 

We replied, that Palmer had once been a not disreputable, though a 
sporting character, and that M. Mouravieff, who is the historian of the 
Russian Church, might possibly have met him; but that for all that he 
had been hanged. At last we found it was not against Anton Antonovitch 
the laugh should have been raised; he was speaking of Palmer, the author 
of Dissertations on the Russian Church, who is, in fact, mentioned by 
M. Mouravieff in one of his interesting works. 

Having now admitted his knowledge of French, Anton Antonovitch 
could not avoid joining in the general conversation. He came away front 
his place against the wall, leaving a black mark where he had been in the 
habit of resting his head, sat down at the table, abandoned his long pipe, 
and even consented to accept a “ papiros,” or cigarette, which he neverthe- 
less looked upon as a sign of the decadence. 

“The old Russians smoked pipes,” he said: “not merely the peasantry 
and the merchants, but the most distinguished nobles. The present race,” 
he added, “are ashamed of their ancestors; they are becoming children 
of the West in everything.” 

He then asked whether I imagined any one of the present day could 
wield the massive clubs, the maces, and the battle-axes, which are exhibited 
in the Treasury of the Kremlin, and which belonged to the ancient Czars 
and their officers? Had I seen the brancard in which Charles XIE. was 
carried at the battle of Pultawa, and the iron-pointed stick which Ivan the 
Terrible (or Redoubtable, as Anton Antonovitch preferred to call him) 
was wont to place on the foot of any one he happened to be conversing 
with, occasionally piercing his interlocutor’s boot, and, if he ostensibly 
winced, transfixing his instep? Did we mean to visit Kieff, only a few 
hundred miles to the south, and possessing a magnificent Laura? At all 
events we were going to the Troitsa: we must not abandon that intention ; 
and if we desired it, he would write us an account of the monastery, and 
a brief history of St. Sergius, its founder. On our thanking him for his 
kind offer, he expressed his willingness to supply us also with descrip- 
tions of the other holy places (with all of which, as with their history, 
he was thoroughly familiar). He said he would begin at once, only he 
had no paper. There were plenty of pens in the house, he told us, and 
note-paper in abundance ; but he liked to write on large sheets, and would 
be obliged to us if we would send him some. 

The next morning we sent Anton Antonovitch our compliments and a 
quire of letter-paper. In the evening he called to tell us that our paper 
(the ordinary Bath Post,) “ne valait rien;” it was too thin. He must 
have it exceedingly fine, and exceedingly thick. He had never been 
accustomed to write on paper of any other kind. 

What most astonished us in this visit was, that Anton Antonovitch 
should have called on us at all, for it was a practice he had long given up. 
Perhaps he was pleased to find a foreigner whom he could interest in the 
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affairs of the Russian Church. Perhaps, after the manner of his country- 
men, and in spite of his natural prejudices, he was anxious to show all 
the attention in his power to a visitor from abroad ; and in order to do this 
it was necessary first of all that he should have “du beau papier blanc.” 
He was, at first, somewhat disconcerted at not finding the usual holy picture, 
or eikon, in the eastern corner of the room; but, having made the sign of 
the cross, he sat down and took some tea: of which, like a great many 
other Russians, he would drink any quantity at any time of the day. 

Before Anton Antonovitch went away, we had some conversation with 
him on political and literary subjects. He was more than a eonservative— 
he was a retrogressionist. All the progress, according to him, which had 
taken place in Russia since Peter the Great’s time, was progress in a false 
direction. “We have foreign wines, foreign silks, foreign ornaments,” he 
said, “ and we dress like foreigners” (not Anton Antonovitch, however), ‘so 
much so that the peasants look upon us as a different race; there has been 
a fall in our moral tone: we have more luxuries than formerly, but a 
man’s word is less trustworthy, and our mercliants have become cheats.” 
Tle was not at all sanguine as to the success of Alexander the Second’s 
reforms, and he locked upon Nicolas as the true father of his country ; 
justifying the Crimean war as having been undertaken in defence of the 
Christians of Turkey against their Mahomedan oppressors. Of modern 
Russian literature he had no opinion. Poushkin had purified the language 
—that was his great merit; but as a poet he was not to be compared to 
Lomonossoff, the father of Russian literature, and the felicitous versifier of 
the Psalms. 

The next. morning we sent Anton Antonovitch some paper of creanty 
white, and as thick as parchment. It appeared that to write on the very 
best paper was his only luxury. Some men in their poverty wiil contrive, 
even if their ecat be in tatters, to wear fine linen; others, unable to endure 
the smell of .a tallow candle, to whatever straits they may be reduced, will 
read by the light of a wax taper; others again, if they go without their 
dinner, will always stir their tea with a silver spoon. Thus Anton Anto- 
novitch, with all his raggedness and dirt, was unable to forsake an early 
acquired habit of scribbling “ sur du beau papier blanc.” Yet he had never 
any money; and the paper he so particularly affected does not cost less, in 
Russia, than four or five shillings a quire. 

The reader would not take so much interest as we oursclves did in 
Anton Antonovitch’s literary productions; suffice it to say, that in due 
time we received long, and, to us, interesting, accounts of all the holy 
places in Russia, and especially of the “ Laura of the Troitsa.” 

Of the miraculous birth of St. Sergius and his three pre-natal cries, 
symbolic of the “ Troitsa,” or Holy Trinity ; of his divine tuition; of his 
interview with a bear, who, though starving, respected the holy man, and 
consented to share his humble meal in a spirit of fairness; of the monas- 
tery the saint founded; of his mysterious, inconceivable death; of his 
uncorrupted body; of his reappearance to the metropolitan Plato in 1812, 
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when Napoleon, terrified by a vision of an incalculable army of black 
soldiers, (i. ¢. monks,) on the road to Troitsa, abstained from attacking 
that great depository of ecclesiastical wealth ; and finally, of the miracles 
performed at his shrine ;—we possess particulars written on several “cahiers 
de beau papier blanc,” adorned with a portrait of St. Sergius in his fighting 
costume, and a representation in stone, which was found in the Aural 
mountains, and which is, indeed, one of the greatest curiositics the 
treasury of the monastery can show. 

Towards the end of the year, when every one was giving and going to 
parties, Anton Antonovitch started suddenly on a pilgrimage. On the 
evening of the thirty-first of December, just before his departure, he sent 
us a letter wishing us, according to the Russian expression, “with the 
new year, new happiness.” His letter began thus: “ According to the 
ancient Russian custom, no presents from me (point de cadeaux de ma 
oart):” but even if he had not sold his estate, he would not, on principle 
nave departed from the usage of his ancestors, who, however generous 
on other festivals, confined themselves on New Year’s Day to the inter- 
change of good wishes. 

We saw Anton Antonovitch once again, as he was returning from his 
pilgrimage. It was about nine in the morning, and he had just walked into 
Moscow from the country. . It was miserably cold, and, what was worse, 
windy ; for we are inclined to think that in Russia the wintry wind is 
really as unkind “ as man’s ingratitude,”—or his ingratitude must be cutting 
indeed. Yet Anton Antonovitch wore nothing but his old blue caftan, a 
pair of trousers which might once have been white, and a pair of shoes 
which apparently had never been blacked. He had left a pair of goloshes 
in the corridor, without which he would have lost his feet before he had 
walked a mile; but he had nothing to protect his ears or throat. Then 
we remembered that in the life of St. Sergius the following line occurred, 
“he never wore a pelisse, nor any kind of fur in winter.” 

During Anton Antonovitch’s absence from Moscow we had visited the 
Troitsa monastery, and had even remained there three days. He was glad 
to hear this; but seemed especially delighted when we told him that we had 
ascended to the top of the highest tower in the Laura; this he was pleased 
to regard as a feat of piety. He said he hoped to see us again, as we hoped 
to see him, wished us good-bye, made the sign of the cross, and went. 
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The Payochial Mind. 


Ir any one essence or thing requires a champion, it is surely that suffering, 
abused, and despised entity, the Parochial Mind. For far too many years 
has it been kicked and cuffed, and pelted with unsavoury eggs, and 
dragged through unpleasant mud-baths. For far too many years has it 
been the obvious accessible target of small wits, who have showered their 
little arrows about its devoted head. For far too many years have heavier 
humorists sat upon its body, and done all that human intellect could 
do to flatten it into nothingness. It still lives. They have called it 
Bumbleism and Little Pedlington; but it still survives, for all that. Its 
fancy portrait has been sketched in many contemptible forms, and 
painted with many gaudy colours; but yet it grows apace, even as a 
pampered child. The favourite images of the red-nosed beadle, and the 
fiery orator who deals in cabbage and shakes the vestry in his senatorial 
overtime, have been powerless to laugh it down. They are very amusing 
personifications, so far as they go, but the reductio ad absurdum process is 
too broad in its application to be otherwise than confined in its results. 
Because Socrates was henpecked, it does not follow that his philosophy 
was all wind; nor was the greatness of Cromwell neutralized by that 
ridiculous wart upon his nose. 

The loudest opponents of the Parochial Mind are usually men of the 
shortest memories. . They forget that it was only the other day when Eng- 
land itself was nothing but a Little Pedlington. The despised parish of the 
present hour, in value, if not in extent, would put to shame that little 
Britain which William the First is immortalized for conquering. That 
other little Britain, which turned round and beheaded its king, was 
nothing to boast of in the shape of imports and exports; and the unruly 
parliament that the Protector defied, had a marvellous resemblance to a 
modern vestry. , 

The great weakener of the present age seems to be an ignorant impa- 
tience of the Parochial Mind—and an equally ignorant passion for univer- 
sality. It instils its poison at the very root of life: the most ordinary 
child at the most ordinary school is taught to spend his slender stock of 
memory and intellect over the widest possible area. The doubtful chro- 
nologies of all creation are first of all crammed into his languid ear, and 
then “wrung from him like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of 
untimely fruit.” He must know a little of everything,—classics, up to a 
certain unsatisfactory point; Listory, according to the vaguest authorities; 
languages sufficient to write the Lord's prayer in three tongues, and 
forget all about the unmeaning exercise in less than three years afterwards. 
He is taken to task for not remembering what has probably had no 
uthenticited existence,—the so-called landmarks of universal history. 
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He is led into disputes about the dates of events that possibly never 
occurred, and considered a marvel of successful teaching if his answers are 
given in a confident and unhesitating manner. . No one will charitably take 
him aside and whisper into his ear that little comes of real knowledge but 
increased modesty, doubt, and suspicion. No one is either bold enough, 
or honest enough, to tell him how the great Past has wrapped itself in a 
dense fog, into which it is almost vain.to attempt to penetrate. No one 
will point out to him the patient labour and incessant application required 
to let in the light even through one little loophole of this dark and silent 
barrier. No guide, philosopher and friend will teach him these things; 
and he will go into the world a noisy, superficial babbler. His mental 
condition is a fair average specimen of the broad, universal mind, as dis- 
tinguished from that other mental condition which is sneeringly called the 
parochial. 

As he grows up to man’s estate the heroes most likely to command his 
admiring worship will be the encyclopedical men—the anti-parochial 
speakers, thinkers, and actors. He will pass by the solid monuments of 
the parochial mind, to run after the dazzling phantoms of Admirable 
Crichtonism. He will see his ideal of eminence only in those self- 
conscious learned posturers who are pointed at as having drained the cup 
of knowledge to the dregs, and as crying out aloud for it to be again filled. 
He will be prone to have faith in intuition—in royal roads to learning,— 
in the power of untutored genius,—in happy guessing,—in the virtues of 
touch-and-go. He must exhaust a science before breakfast; another 
science before dinner ; and a language in the intervals of a week’s business. 
He will bestow his flying attention upon national and personal records, 
but only on the scale of about one inch to a century; for it is a first 
necessity of the anti-parochial and universal mind that it should “ survey 
the world from China to Peru.” He will glance rapidly over all books 
that issue from the press, to keep up his easily-earned character as a well- 
informed man. To be convicted of not knowing, at least, the title of a 
work, and the name of its author, would be heartburn and mortification 
for many weeks. As an authority upon taste, upon pictures, upon secret 
memoirs, the laws of colour, the real and the ideal, the finite and the 
infinite, the back-fall, the musical pitch, the incidence of taxation; upon 
social reform, the Evans’ gambit, the inner meaning of the Pyramids, and 
the principles of Greck harmony, the distribution of races, the wave 
theory in shipbuilding,—the well-informed, the anti-parochial mind will 
have enough to do. A mixture of rope-dancing and juggling with 
brass balls will best describe the position of its representative in his 
social moments. When he is moved (and that is not infrequently) 
to commit his thoughts to paper, his wndigested and varied acquire- 
ments lie in hard, coarse lumps upon his skin, instead of enriching 
his blood. He presents the spectacle of a clever dog who is constantly 
running round after his own tail. There is no real progress—no new 
Work done—and nothing proved. The universal mind, after firing off its 
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rockets, its blue lights, its Roman candles, and its ingenious combinations 
of all kinds of combustibles, has always ended by leaving the world a 
little darker than it found it. 

How pleasing it is to escape from the restless clatter of productions 
such as these into the monastic calmness of a thoroughly parochial book. 
The Journey Round my Room, of Xavier de Maistre; the Tour Round my 
Garden, of Alphonse Karr; and the Natural History of Selborne, of Gil- 
bert White, are the first works of the kind that spring to the surface of my 
memory. The latter book is a perfect type of its class—a class that the 
world is always ready to welcome whenever it appears, and to preserve, at 
all hazards, from the chance of death. The production of such books is 
‘not effected by yearnings after the broad, the grand, the infinite—but by 
the labour of earnest, patient men, who despise not the humblest pebble by 
the roadside. They ate produced without any love of display, any affec- 
tation of superior knowledge, on the part of the writers; and they shine 
only in the simple beauty of truth and good faith. They are written with 
a concentrated conscientious love and regard for their subjects, and not 
with a constant eye to the audience on the other side of the footlights. 
They owe their birth more to a recording, resistless impulse within the 
writers, than to the desire for fame, or the greed of pecuniary profit. 

If Boswell had felt a contempt for the parochial mind, the world would 
have lost one of the best biographies that has ever been written. The 
whole structure of its composition is essentially parochial. It deals with 
only one man—one single, half-blind, old man; it regards him as the 
centre of a system, and only touches upon those who revolved round him 
as a crowd of accidental satellites. Nothing that ever happened to that 
man, no remark that ever fell from his lips, no journeys that he ever rade, 
were without an intense interest to the parochial Boswell. The scraps of his 
letters were treasured like precious gold, and no suspicion of conimon- 
place triviality ever checked the parochial mind in its welcome task of 
recording. All this nrust seem very mean and very contemptible to the 
tmiversal mind, as it looks dowi from those lofty mounts ftom which it 
loves to sweep the horizon. Put all the books, however, that the latter 
has manufactured in the scale of human interest with the biographer's 
volumes, and which will be the load to win the trial? 

If every man who wiclds a pen, or lives with observing eyes, would 
take a hint from this triumph of the parochial mind, what works might we 
not have to refer to on our nearest and dearest bookshelves? The records 
of a street, of a house, of a family, of a fishpond, or a dead wall, may be 
full of wisdom, poetry, and enduring interest, if only carefully collected. 
What pleasure there is in grasping 4 favourite volume, and feelitig, 28 you 
seem to shake the hand of the writer, that you are about to sit dewn for 
ai hour's communion with one who devoted his whole life to a single 
subject. What satisfaction there is in looking upon such a sturdy octavo, 
ais it lies upon your table, and knowing that you have there a perfectly 
reliable guide to some little nook of knowledge! It is only such books as 
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these that can really become the cherished companions of thinking men ; 
the rest, for all the names they may proudly display upon their backs, must 
sink into neglect as a maze of literary: upholstery. 

The broad, the universal mind, thinks differently from this, and acts 
in a manner consistent with its teaching. In its pleasures it always secks 
the strange and the remote, in preference to the familiar and the accessible. 
Its knowledge of its own country is confined to a few fashionable resorts, 
and a few famous lakes; while in London it claims a merit for affecting 
a total ignorance of the suburbs. What kind of wine is drunk by the 
peasants in the south of France, or what are the habits of the Neapolitan 
beggars, the universal mind is ever ready to tell you in books, in lectures, 
or in conversation; but when you inquire what kind of food is consumed 
in Bethnal Green, or what has become of the Irish expelled from Field 
Lane and St. Giles’s, the same universal mind is ignorantly: and con- 
temptuously silent. Of the Louvre it knows much—of Dulwich College 
very little; and when it wishes to indulge in a view of sunrise, it flies at 
once to the Righi. It would never seek for unexpected aspects of nature 
on the top of the Monument; far less on Primrose Hill, or the heights of 
Hampstead. And yet an hour or two may be spent far less agreeably and 
instructively than at the latter place, watching the sunset, on a summer's 
evening, from the station of the old Hill Telegraph. -There, the parochial, 
if not the universal mind, may feed luxuriously upon the picture—the 
city lying in the valley, backed by the Surrey Hills; the plum-bloom mist 
that settles over the house-tops, the orange glow that comes from the 
hidden sun through the mellow side-trees of the country lane, that, seen 
through an opening in the thick leaves, seems all on fire—the houses, 
lighted up into a bright, burning yellow—the long, glistening glass of some 
building in the distant London valley, that looks like a row of footlights, 
er the furnaces in the Potteries—and the two towers of the Crystal Palace, 
standing up like columns of living flame. It may seem an almost child- 
like cockney weakness, to be pleased with such sights as these: but there 
they are, with many like them, for narrow-minded parochial gratification. 

The same universal mind, that closes its eyes and ears to such common, 
familiar things, is easily traced in the formation of libraries and museums. 
A country town or village requires something that shall inform its igno- 


rance, amuse its leisure, or elevate its taste, and the duty devolves upon . 


the universal mind to decide upon the nature and organization of this 
something. The first thing that raises its head, in all probability, is what 
is called a suitable building for an institution,—a cold oblong structure 
of stucco, built after the style of the Parthenon, with a portico like a 
four-post bedstead. The first sight of such a building is enough to chill 
the young enthusiast, bent upon improving his mind—in the universal 
style—and the secret of the blight which seems to hang over its Doric 
columns, is found in the fact that it harmonizes with no other part of the 
old town—not even with the bleak, bare congregational chapel. The 
next step is to fill this receptacle after the most approved plan; and here 
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the universal mind is seen in remarkable vigour. Subscriptions are 
solicited, donations are thankfully received; and a collection grows up 
that is as varied as the stock-in-trade of a general curiosity dealer. One 
leg, two-thirds of an arm, and a portion of the neck of aman or woman in 
sooty relievo, on a crumbled stone, is joyfully accepted as a representative 
of Grecian sculpture. It came from some temple; it was presented by 
some advocate for the diffusion of universal knowledge, and it is duly 
ticketed as a notable object of interest. The mummy of an Egyptian 
prince, supposed to be about eighteen hundred years old, is always 
welcome in such a place; as well as the tooth of a whale or an elephant, 
and the skeleton of a crocodile. Two or three vertebre of a rhinoceros, 
an Indian sable, a lizard’s skin from Brazil, a petrified toadstool, a 
precious stone from Ethiopia, an Assyrian bean, and a Persian tobacco- 
pipe are always sure of being put in posts of honour. A wooden effigy of 
Osiris, a copper idol from Siam, a Roman buckle, a pair of Norwegian 
skates, an earthen vessel from China, a basket of Muscovian money, 
a beetle brought from the Cape of Good Hope, the brain-pan of an 
ostrich, and a preserved thunderbolt from the vale of Chamouni are 
equally prized and equally honoured. Where is England represented 
in such a motley collection; and, above all, where is the corner devoted to 
the particular village, town, county, or parish in which the exhibition 
stands? What is the character, or meaning of such an exhibition; and 
what can it possibly teach? Has it any local stamp, or local colour, or 
local interest? Might it not be all pitchforked into a travelling caravan 
and driven from place to place, as a thing without root? If any one 
effigy or anatomical wonder were taken away, and another effigy or 
anatomical wonder introduced instead, would any hidden harmony be 
disturbed, or any sense of fitness be outraged? If the old rampant lion 
in front of the town-hall were struck down by an unlucky flash of 
lightning or a gust of wind, a thousand men (of course, with parochial 
minds) would feel as if their right hands had been cut off, or their front 
teeth had been maliciously drawn by enchantment in the night. But if 
the fragment of the Greek gladiator in the universal museum were 
stolen by gipsies, with a view to a heavy ransom, there would hardly 
be a man in the county, or parish, who would subscribe a copper 
for its rescue. 

If the parochial mind, through good or evil report, would devote 
itself to the formation of thoroughly parochial museums, what different 
results might be arrived at! No little obscure village is too small, or too 
remote, to be utterly worthless to itself; and by respecting its own 
individual value, it takes the surest course to become generally respected. 
Wherever a road has been cut, a tree planted, and smoke has curled from 
the meanest cottages; wherever men have been born, have suffered, and 
have died, there is.much that ought never to be buried and forgotten. 
The origin, the progress, or even the decay of such a place; its daily 
life, its dimly remembered worthies, its old traditions, its old songs, 
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its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, are all worthy of historical 
preservation. It may be that the universal mind, when it condescends to 
trace a local event, to prove a fact, or substantiate a date, would not be 
displeased to find such a well-filled storehouse ready to its hand, over- 
flowing with the rich materials of courity history. What an amount of 
hopeless error, of idle speculation, of English composition, would be saved 
to the world by the existence of such parochial records! If Warwickshire 
had only thought and acted like this in Shakspeare’s time, what pleasant 
and profitable pilgrimages might now be made,-—what bitter controversies 
might never have been heard of ! 

If the parochial mind was a little more active in the field of politics 
than it seems to be at present, it would rather raise than lower the dignity 
of the country. Our senators seem to be nothing, if not universal. Their 
grasp of intellect makes the timid taxpayer tremble, and their denuncia- 
tions of foreign tyrants are masterpieces of fretful, useless declamation. 
When Little Pedlington steps out of its proper sphere, to place one hand 
upon its heart and to point at distant unpopular emperors with the other, 
it is then that it plunges headlong into the gulf of hopeless Bumbleism. 
Keeping within its own walls, and working upon its own vineyard, it is 
unassailable by the keenest shafts of ridicule: beyond these wholesome 
limits it is weaker than a child. Its representatives are members for Little 
Pedlington, and not the champions of all Europe in distress, The Little 
Pedlingtons of Gloucestershire, of Somersetshire, and of Staffordshire 
have surely matters of more pressing local interest to occupy their minds 
than the willing or unwilling annexation of Nice and Savoy. Their 
members should be told this in no inaudible voice; and this ever-gushing, 
universal tendency to flow into other people’s property, should be un- 
mistakeably dammed up. The gift ef seeing ourselves as others see us 
is vouchsafed to few ; and those Little Pedlington members, it seems, arc 
not amongst the number. 

However backward the parochial mind may be in asserting its dominion 
over education, literature, history, science, and art, the inevitable changes 
of financial government will force it into the front rank of politics. Our 
indirect taxation—a system under which no man can tell how much he 
pays to the State—is crumbling beneath our feet, to be replaced by direct 
taxes, which every one will see and feel. When the bulk of that neccs- 
sary or unnecessary expenditure of seventy or eighty annual millions 
sterling has to be met by an income-tax of, perhaps, about five shillings 
in the pound, it will then be astonishing to see the rising crops of breeches- 
pocket politicians, the growth of non-intervention principles, and the 
intoxicating popularity of the despised parochial mind. 
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ENGLAND owes her high position among the nations to her Navy. Ships, 
colonies, and commerce, were the height of Napoleon’s ambition; and the 
latter were coveted by him chiefly to secure the former, that his navy might 
rival ours. It is infinitely to the credit of France that she has accom- 
plished her main desire, without those means to that end which we possess. 
Her navy fairly rivals that of England, without England’s commerce or 
colonies. In ships she is almost, if not altogether, our equal; and her 
system of manning her navy is more economical and effective than any of 
the many complicated schemes which have been vainly tried in England. 
France has, in fact, a sea-militia, or maritime inscription, even more 
sweeping than her conscription, for the army. A landsman may escape 
being drawn for a soldier; but every seafaring man in France must serve 
his time in her navy, before he can enter a merchant ship. Every sailor 
in France, without exception, is thus enrolled and trained for the service 
of his country ; and she is only less powerful than England in that respect, 
because the personnel of her mercantile marine does not number so much 
a3 a third of that of England. But till her whole 90,000 seafaring men 
are used up, she can recruit her war-ships to that extent with much 
greater facility than England could raise a like number for her Royal 
Navy. We hope, indeed, that were war proclaimed, men would flock to 
our navy; but it is no hope founded on experience. On the contrary, all 
evidence is the other way; and it is the opinion of many of our most 
eminent naval officers, that in a serious war we should be obliged to have 
_Yecourse to impressment, in order to obtain men for the fleet with anything 
like the rapidity that would be absolutely necessary for our safety. 
During our greatest naval wars, culminating in Trafalgar and the death of 
our greatest naval hero, and up to 1814, when Waterloo brought peace to 
Europe, impressment was found to be necessary. During the late wa: 
with Russia we did not resort to it; but then our ships went forth only 
partially manned, and with crews half trained. Besides, from the French 
Revolution in 1793 to 1801, the annual number of seamen and marines 
in our fleet rose from 59,000 to 132,000 men, and, in 1813, it had 
reached its highest number—147,000; whereas, between 1854 and 1856, 
it never amounted to half that number, or only about 68,000. Even 
now, during “ peace,” we have 80,000 men in the navy—that is, 12,000 
more than during the Russian war. 





* We insert a second Article on the Navy, belicving that our readers will be glad 
to have information from more authorities than one on this national question.—Lp, 
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For the last twelve months the Navy has been constantly in every- 
body’s thoughts, but attention has been chiefly directed, during that period, 
to our ships. To our ships, unfortunately, because, first, in respect of 
line-of-battle ships, and more recently in iron-cased frigates, we have 
_ suddenly discovered the French to be far in advance of us. Between these 
graver themes, too, we have had the startling episode of the rotten gun- 
boats, further to shake our faith in the management of naval affairs. In 
the Cornhill Magazine for October, the most important of these subjects 
was discussed,—Shall England's future bulwarks be wood or iron? 
Coincident with the issue of that number, the leading journal took up the 
subject, and the whole press followed: and thereupon three additional 
iron-clad vessels, like the Warrior, were ordered to be built. After that, 
however, The Times reverted to the subject, recalling attention to experi- 
ments made at Portsmouth on perpendicular and oblique iron-plates, as 
narrated in its own columns in August, and which were the foundation of 
the views put forth in this Magazine, when suddenly the progress of the 
new wall-sided vessels was countermanded by the Admiralty. Fresh 
councils are being held on the subject of iron-cased ships ; and it is to 
be hoped that some well-founded decision may be come to in accordance 
with what is contained in our October number.* 

The state of our Navy, as regards its matériel, has not only been 
earnestly discussed in the public press; but both ministers and parlia- 
ment were alive to the subject. Lord Derby appointed a Confidential 
Committee, in December, 1858, “to inquire into the comparative state of 
the navies of England and France;” following upon which came Sir 
John Pakington’s famous announcement in parliament, that the English 
navy required “reconstruction.” This was ridiculed at first, for a time; 
but full justice was afterwards done to Sir John, for the promptitude 
with which he had discovered and remedied some of our very serious 
deficiencies. A Committee on Dockyard Economy was likewise appointed 
by the Board of Admiralty under Lord Derby; but its report was a mere 
analysis of petty details, founded upon evidence scarcely better than dock- 
yard gossip, if we may judge from the strictures passed upon it in a 
memorandum by the present First Lord of the Admiralty. Then there 
was a Committee on the Gunboats, whose recent finding was certainly 
rather mild against some few contractors who had scamped the Govern- 
ment work. And now we have a Royal Commission prosecuting fresh 
inquiries into the management of the dockyards ; including, it is to be 
hoped, all that relates to ships and ship-building. 

Certainly, the press has done its part, in directing attention to the 
kind of ships we ought now to have. Louis Napoleon is doing his part, 
with that characteristic silent efficiency that always reminds us of peace 
by continual preparations for war. And we can only hope that at last 





* Anable Article in Blackwood’s Magaziné for December supports the same views 
as to out “ future Bulwarks.” ‘ 
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the Lords of the Admiralty will do their part also, for the nation’s sake, 
and for the sake of the liberties and highest interests of Europe. 

Before quitting the subject of ships, it may be interesting to state 
that the Warrior, which will be probably launched before this is read, is 
the largest ship in the world, after the Great Eastern. ‘Those who have 
seen the latter will be able to form the best idea of the hull and general 
appearance of the iron-cased Warrior, by imagining they see a Great 
Eastern, only one-third less, and without paddle-boxes. The one ship is 
600 feet in length, the other 400. The Warrior has also fine lines. 
Both are built of iron, and with water-tight compartments. The middle 
part of the exterior iron of the Warrior, for about 300 feet, bends inwards 
from near the water-line, and above that becomes an inward lining to a 
coating of 18-inch teak, with which the middle part of the vessel is covered. 
Over this teak coating are fastened the armour-plates of wrought-iron, 
44 inches thick, dove-tailed together and bolted through the teak. These 
plates extend up as far as the bottom of the bulwarks; the coating round 
which is of timber only. The iron-clad portion of the ship has port- 
holes at present nearly 4 feet square and 12 feet apart; but these will 
probably be reduced in size to about 2 feet square, after the vessel 
is launched on the 29th of December. When she takes the water, only 
the lower row of armour-plates will have been affixed to her.. The two 
ends of the vessel are built in the ordinary way, of sheet iron only 
five-eighths of an inch thick—not stronger, probably, than the Great 
Eastern is throughout; but there are interior “ bulk-heads” of great 
strength, running across the vessel at each end of the iron-cased middle 
part, formed of teak and covered with armour-plates, similar to her 
plated sides. She will only be pierced for thirty-six guns on her main 
deck, eighteen each broadside. Her bulwarks are not to be pierced for 
guns, and being only formed of wood they will only be rifle-proof. One or 
two guns may probably be carried on her upper deck ; but that is not yet 
decided. Her deck is not to be cannon-ball proof; and it is there and in 
her gaping portholes, if they are not reduced in size, that her greatest 
weakness will be found. She will of course be infinitely stronger than a 
wooden vessel, and’ not so likely to be set on fire by means of shells 
filled with molten iron. But she will be a large and unwieldy vessel— 
perhaps only too like the Great Eastern in that respect ; she will be an 
enormous target for an enemy’s guns; and her breadth of beam and great 
length will place her in jeopardy from shells and vertical fire, even at 
considerable distances. They talk complacently of her ends being “ even 
shot away,” and her invulnerable part remaining as strong as ever! But 
it would be only an “ invulnerable” box upon the water, without any 
power of moving whatever. She may be even seriously crippled in her 
maneuvres if her vulnerable forepart and stern are much knocked about, 
as her screw would probably be thus entirely put out of gear. Even if 
she carries the most powerful Armstrong guns, her armament and offensive 
power must be regarded as very small in comparison with her enormous 
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cost and great size. It will be fatal to her success if she cannot steam 
even faster than the French La Gloire ; with which veasel—even with equal 
speed—she would contend at great disadvantage in-shore and in shallow 
waters. The burden of the Warrior is no less than 6,000 tons, and the 
power of her engines is equal to that of 1,200 horses. 

It should be borne in mind that France now intends to have sixteen 
iron-eased frigates, instead of the ten once spoken of, and also a fleet of 
150 gunboats, tortoise-shaped, with sides on which the iron plates are to 
be fixed sloping inwards obliquely, in order that the shot striking them 
may glance. 

But assuming that England will be provided with 4 sufficiency of iron- 
clad vessels of the best construction science can devise, and that the bows 
of our line-of-battle ships may be also so protected that they will be able 
safely to approach such cuirassed opponents till near enough to bring their 
overwhelming broadsides of fifty or sixty guns to bear—in short, that 
our navy will be rendered fit to cope with that of any enerhy upon the 
seas—let us now revert to some other considerations relating to the fleet. 

Nothing can be more popular than the Navy of England. Every 
man—and no less certainly every woman—admires a sailor. Even the 
fond mother, who weeps at first when her darling son declares he will go 
to sea, soon becomes proud of her sailor boy. Our “ blue-jackets” have 
inherited a traditional glory, and, thank God, they have ever, with few 
exceptions, nobly handed down the honours they have derived from gene- 
rations of naval heroes. The living memory of our most glorious era, which 
may truly be described as the “ Rule Britannia Epoch,” is now just passing 
away. In it—that is, between 1793 and 1816—Pitt was longest Prime 
Minister; in it, Wellington commanded the British army, and won his last 
laurel wreath ; in it, Howe and Bridport, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson 
lived and died; and in it, we need not forget, Napoleon Buonaparte was 
First Consul of republican France, afterwards Emperor, then King of Elba, 
and finally an exile at St. Helena. Neither should we omit in our 
chronicle of glory, our latest departed hero, the fiery Cochrane—the 
veteran Dundonald. 

If the Navy thus derives a reflected glory from the past, it unfortu- 
nately also suffers from certain traditions of evil connected with the 
service. Popular as it is, the real state of the Navy is not well known to 
the public. A marked proof of this was lately exhibited by a letter 
published in The Times newspaper, purporting to be written by “ one who 
knows the service,” in which it may truly be said, that almost everything 
connected with the navy, whether pay, food, pensions, treatment, or dis- 
cipline, was grossly misrepresented. And although these mis-statcments 
of the most patent facts were immediately corrected by other correspond- 
ents, yet it produced a strong leader on the subject challenging further 
disproof; from which we may be sure that the writer was evidently some 
one who ought to have known the service, and whom The Times concluded 
could scarcely be mistaken. Nor is that all. Should a poor neighbour 
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apply to you about his getting out his boys in the world, and you suggest 
to send them to Woolwich or Portsmouth to enter the navy, you will 
soon discover what absurd notions widely prevail among the lower classes 
as to treatment and life in the navy. The traditions of the pressgang, 
and of bygone brutalities, in connection with the naval service, have still 
hold of the popular mind, as firmly as those of “ Rule Britannia” and a 
sailor's dare-devil courage. “Unfortunately, also, among some who ought 
to know better, there are traditions attempted to be fostered, of a kind of 
immoral licence that must always be conceded to sailors; ‘and those 
whose evil propensities would fain encourage such a notion, set up for 
“chartered libertines,” because some great naval hero may have fallen 
under great temptations. Out upon such fellows! Away with them ! 

It behoves Englishmen to know—and it should be proclaimed through- 
out the length and breadth of the land—that the seamen of her Majesty’s 
fleet are well paid, well fed, and kindly treated while serving, and liberally 
pensioned afterwards; and that the discipline and work on board ship are 
neither severe nor heavy. They ought also to know that blustering, 
swearing, and drinking officers now scarcely exist, and are not tolerated 
in the service; that, in fact, not in workshops, warehouses, or counting- 
houses, not in chambers or colleges, not in offices public or private, nor 
in any other of the various places on shore where men congregate for the 
business of life, can greater regularity or propricty of conduct, or more 
quiet and gentlemanly manners be found, than on board her Majesty's 
ships. This is no flattering tale or highly-coloured description: it is only 
a fair picture of the general characteristics of the naval service. That 
there are exceptions is, of course, too true. It must also be admitted that 
the desertions from the fleet are numerous, and that, of late, many 
“ blackguards ” and too many “ jail-birds” are to be found in the navy. 
Nor, unhappily, can it be denied that, at the present time, the discipline 
is not all that it ought to be in so good a service. 

The pamphlets on the-want of discipline in the fleet, are probably as 
humerous as those on iron-cased vessels and national defences. More- 
over, we read of grave accusations, affecting the characters of officers as 
gentlemen; but still, courts-martial are very rare; and it is still excep- 
tional, and well nigh unprecedented, for a naval officer, while serving, to 
commit any gross delinquency and escape dismissal from the service, or, 
at least, from his ship or command. The general tendency of the naval 
regulations is certainly to get rid entirely of all blackguards and men of 
tainted character, be they high or be they low. If there be one case that 
would seem to refute this statement, there are fifty to confirm it. If a 
father, mother, or guardian, who may read this, should heave a sigh and 
think of a son or nephew ruined through loose and extravagant habits 
learned in one of her Majesty’s ships, this, too, is an exceptional case, that 
could only happen, perhaps, under one or two men of the hundreds now 
employed in command of the fleet. 

With respect to defective discipline in the navy, it is mainly to be 
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attributed to the large influx of newly raised men during the last’ two 
years, and especially since the bounty. proclamation of April, 1859. But 
this indiscipline might be more truly characterized as disorderly conduct, 
rather than anything approaching disaffection to the service or mutinous 
insubordination. Since April, 1859, to the present date, the fleet has 
increased from 60,000 to 80,000; and according to a return lately pre- 
sented to Parliament, by which it appeared that 16,000 had entered the 
navy in twelve months, when the increased number remaining at the end 
of that time was only 11,000, at least some 30,000 must have entered to 
raise the increase of 20,000 since April, 1859. The question naturally 
arises, what has become of the difference of 10,000 men between those 
numbers? Taking the same parliamentary return as a sound basis for the 
answer, we may conclude that of these men not fewer than 5,000 deserted ; 
or, to speak more accurately, that 5,300 had deserted, and some 300 
deserters during the same period had been apprehended or returned volun- 
tarily to their ships. The remainder will be made up of those who had 
died, were invalided, or were discharged the service by purchase, “or free, 
or had been pensioned. From the same data we may conclude that the 
majority of these deserters had been paid bounty money—amounting, at a 
low average of all the rates that have been paid, to 5/. each man; that 
many of them had, in addition, been granted gratuitous clothing worth 
about 2/. 10s., and all of them gratuitous bedding, and mess-traps (all 
under very recent regulations since April, 1859), of the value of 16s, 
or 17s.; and that many of them were, besides, in debt to the Crown for 
other supplies. 

Several years ago, when a return of deserters was furnished to Par- 
liament, it appeared that money was generally due to men on their 
“running,” as it is called; but at that period wages in the navy were not 
so closely paid up as they now are by recent regulations. It will scarcely 
be out of the way if we conclude, that each deserter causes a loss to the 
country of 8/. to 10/. at the present time. But if that be doubted, we 
must remember that this loss is the least part of the real expense to the 
country. The time, wages, food, and training of the man have been a 
loss—and -is generally a loss, not merely to the Royal Navy, but to the 
naval service of the whole country. Only a fraction of deserters come 
back to us at all; at least not till after many years, when they may have 
outgrown their former personal appearance. Moreover, it appears that 
every man raised for the navy is estimated to cost 11/.; so that every 5,000 
deserters cost the country 55,000/. on that account alone. But add to 
this the average bounty, gratuitous clothing, &c., and debts (say 9/.), 
taking the whole as only 20/. per man, and we have 100,000/. dead loss ; 
not reckoning the cost of keeping, paying, feeding, and training men who 
afterwards run away. Here, then, we have a very large margin for 
raising wages, and yet making a better bargain than now, if raising wages 
in the navy would prevent desertions. 

The late Sir Charles Napier, and Sir James Graham also, strongly 
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epposed the grant of bounty for raising the numbers of the Fleet in 1859. 
Sir Charles afterwards moved for a return of the number of deserters, 
being under the impression that they would be found to have becn 
much more numerous since the bounty had been granted, This is in 
accordance with the long experience of the War Department, where it 
is found that desertions are exactly in proportion to the largeness of 
bounty. Indeed, it is well known that deserters make a trade of bounty, 
and in many cases have successively entered the army, militia, and navy 
as scamen or marines. But it did not appear from the return prepared 
for Sir Charles Napier, that the proportion of deserters from the navy had 
much increased, if at all. Of course, all the advocates for bounty imme- 
diately seize upon this as a fact which proves their views to be right. But 
it proves nothing of thesort. Statistics require careful handling. If bare 
results are taken, they are worthless: nay, worse, they are deceptive. 
Even if bounty does not increase desertion, if it fails to reduce the 
number of deserters it must be condemned as a great waste of money. 
But the bounty was only given in 1859, and the return moved for was 
for the twelve months immediately following; in which time it could 
scarcely be expected that those who had been tempted to enter merely 
by the offer of bounty, had had sufficient leisure to repent them of 
the bargain and run away. The next year’s desertions will better show 
how the bounty system is calculated to affect the navy in the long run; 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt that desertions are largely on the 
increase: had they not been, doubtless the gratifying fact would have 
been publicly stated by the naval authorities, 

Both in the army and navy, bounty should be abolished. It is the 
remains of an almost barbarous custom, offered as a bribe or bait to 
improvident and loose characters, tempting them to make a bad bargain 
with the State, and serve for lower wages, in consideration of a sum paid 
down, to be—as it almost always is—mis-spent and wasted in debauchery. 
Coupled as it is with “Bringing money,” scarcely anything can be 
imagined more demoralizing in its tendency: and yet it is done in the 
name of the Queen! This “bringing money” is given to the crimps 
who take sailors to the naval rendezyous; and half the poor fellow’s 
bribe is also authorized to be assigned to the crimps and low lodging- 
house keepers, in repayment of quasi debts due to them,—debts which 
would probably not have been incurred but for this means of repayment. 
The poor fellow’s trunk is kept as a pledge, till the officer who enters him 
for the navy has had the assignment of half “ the Queen’s bounty ” made 
out in favour of the lodging-house keeper; and when “ Jack” goes to get 
his box he will perhaps find it has been opened, and all his clothes stolen 
and sold, so that the bounty has been to him altogether a curse and an 
actual loss. Here is a tradition of the past, that has been—not handed 
down unbroken, and therefore allowed to exist merely from our fami- 
liarity with its abominations— but revived when it had passed away 
altogether from one branch of H.M.’s service —revived in these days, 
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when sailors’ homes were instituted and had well-nigh succeeded in 
sweeping away the race of crimps altogether-—revived against the earnest 
remonstrance of Sir James Graham, the only living statesman who has ever 
presided at the Admiralty for a longer period than three short years! 
Sir James himself was at the Admiralty altogether for about six years; 
while Sir John Pakington, who carried the re-enactment of bounty, had 
not then one single year’s experience of naval affairs ! 

If anything were wanted more to show the inexpediency of giving 
bounty in 1859, it is the fact that at the same time gratuitous bedding 
and mess-traps were allowed to all men entering the navy, and a suit of 
clothing besides, worth 2/, 10s., to all men entering for ten years’ continuous 
service. Even this grant of clothing is rather an encouragement to men 
to sell the clothes they have and drink the proceeds, knowing they ean 
have a fresh “ rig-out” by merely signing an engagement to serve for ten 
years. The men are treated as improvident, and they are made improvi- 
dent by such a system. What they have thus been taught to do once they 
are likely to do again; they remember the coarse sweetness of their stolen 
waters, and say to themselves, “ Only.the price of another jacket will be 
charged against my wages ;” so they sell or pawn it, and afterwards, when 
in debt, they desert, 

It is not intended here to go minutely into the peculiar manner in 
which the seamen of various grades are paid in the Royal Navy. But 
take one class:—An able seaman entered for ten years’ continuous 
service, besides his bedding and mess-traps (on joining worth 16s.), will 
have clothing worth more than 2/. 10s. also given to him. His wages 
per month are 2/. 9s. 1d. If he is a trained gunner, he will haye in 
addition 1d. a day ; or, if a second-class seaman-gunner, 2d. a day; or, if 
a first-class seaman-gunner, 4d. a day; if qualified as a diver, 1d. a day, 
and 1s, 6d. an hour when diving. If he has earned a good-conduct 
badge, he will have another additional 1d. a day ; iftwo badges, 2d. a day; 
if three badges, 3d. a day. If a sick-berth attendant, he may have 8d., 
6d., or 4d., or half these sums, per day, extra, according to cireumstances. 
He will have his rations also, more than he can eat, of which men used 
to save a quantity, valued at aout 14d. a day; and the allowance has 
since been increased upon the recommendation of the late Manning Com- 
mission. He has frequent leave granted him when in port, and on re- 
turning home is allowed a six-weeks’ run at a time, with a railway pass 
to his door, and he may return to the flag-ship of the port most convenient 
for him, If.he is hurt by an accident, or wounded in action, he has a 
gratuity or pension awarded him according to circumstances. If sick, he 
is sent to hospital, and has treatment perfectly free when aboard until 
cured or sent home, with his pay running on all the time; if in England, 
he has free hospital treatment for ninety days, and after that cnly a 
small deduction is made from his pay till cured. If his services are 
not wanted after ten years, he may have a pension of 6d. a day; after 
fifteen years, a pension of 8d.; or if he serves for twenty years after 
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he is 18, he is entitled to the long-service pension, ranging from 91. 4s. 
to 40/,: moreover, in counting his time, additions are made to it, of one- 
fifth, for instance, for service as a scaman-gunner; and his possession 
of badges, his having served as superior or inferior petty officer, and 
various other things, are reckoned as grounds of increase. Or, if he 
prefers to live in Greenwich Hospital, he may go there and be clothed and 
fed; but in the present poor state of that once noble institution, this 
should not be counted among the boons held out to seamen to enter the 
navy. Then there are medals and money gratuities, on paying off; but 
as they are granted in very meagre proportions to a whole ship’s crew, 
only a lottery-minded man could possibly reckon on them as a ground for 


entering the service. 
Let us take breath now, and glance at the Navy List, where we shall 


find other possible contingent advantages to a man-of-war’s man! There 
is not a common seaman, a first lieutenant, a captain, or a lord of the 
Admiralty—even if he has been a year or two in office—who is able, 
unless indeed he speaks by the card, to count off one-half of them upon 
his fingers. And these benefits only relate to an able seaman; who may 
rise to be leading seaman, or stoker; or one of the cooper’s, carpenter's, 
armourer's, blacksmith’s, or sailmaker’s crew; or a painter, captain of the 
hold, yeoman of storerooms, caulker’s mate, cooper, coxswain of the cutter, 
pinnace, or barge, captain of the mizentop, foretop, maintop, of the after- 
guard, forecastle, or captain of the guard, cook, or steward, &c. &c. &c. 
To each and all these and other different grades, numbering by hundreds, 
are assigned wages ranging upwards.to 3/. 9s. 9d. a month, and down- 
wards to 11, 88. 5d, (excluding the two classes of boys), besides the various 
pennies, twopences, and threepences which may be added to each, It 
would -be too tedious to enumerate, and difficult to understand, the inge- 
nious complication and plethora of benefits, which well-meaning Boards of 
Admiralty haye thus from time to time devised, as ever varied and ever 
new attractions for the naval service, 

If one could get at the result of this preposterous system of regulating 
wages, we should find that men in the Royal Navy are really more higlily 
paid than in merchant ships. But instead of this patchwork system 
there ought to be certain distinctive classes of Forecastle Officers—“ petty 
officers” is a bad name: and non-naval readers must remember it is not 
applied to the “young gentlemen,” the little cadets and middies, but to 
the great hulking Long Tom Coffins and broad-shouldered Ben Braces and 
Tom Bowlings of the service! There should also be a few distinctive classes 
of Able Seamen; into which several grades, men should be promoted upon 
their acquiring superior qualifications combined with good conduct. The 
men’s badges for good behaviour should be given for honour, and count 
towards their thus rising to a higher class; and the wages in each class 
should be distinctive—a libcral rate of pay, with no twopenny-halfpenny 
additions, and rising gradually from the rate for a second-class boy up to 
that for warrant officers. No bounty need then be given: “bringing 
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money” should be abolished, of course. Neither are gratuitous clothing, 
bedding, or mess-traps needed: let men buy their own things, and pay 
for them out of their liberal wages, and they will value them all the more. 
No short-service pensions, either, should be promised—this, also, is a 
demoralizing expedient ; for, give a hale young man of easy morals 6d. 
a day without labour, and he will almost certainly become a lazy, loafing, 
sneaking, guzzling drone, picking up odd jobs, or living mainly upon the 
laundry-work of his wife: he will soon forget what it is to earn a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day's labour. Even the long-service pension had 
better be given, not after twenty years, but only when the recipient is 
worn out; and then let it be liberal. And further, let Greenwich 
Hospital be restored to what the good Queen Anne intended it to be, 
and prove a real longed-for haven of rest for our wearied hearts of oak. 

Do these things, and let the rates of wages be clearly and unmistake- 
ably higher than in the merchant service, and higher than in the American 
navy; and this country will have the selection of the best men for the 
fleet out of the three or four hundred thousand British tars who now 
brave the billows in the two hemispheres. All things considered, the 
change would probably not cost so much as we are now paying; but if it 
did cost somewhat more it would be worth the cost. As to the periods 
for which men should be hired, we should follow the example of America. 
‘Take the men for three years, or a commission, and then let them go if 
‘they will. If they return to another ship within three months, let them 
be paid without interruption, and re-enter them for another three or four 
years. Let dismissal from the service be the ordinary punishment for the 
unworthy. Make it a favour to take men again; and only do so if they 
have very good characters. Pass even these by degrees away from the 
navy for a time, and take in fresh ordinary seamen for man-of-war's 
training. Do in this way what the French do in theirs. All the mer- 
cantile marine will thus become our Naval Reserve; and whenever a 
Queen’s ship wants men they will crowd to man her. 











